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In the January 
17th issue editorial 
comment was made 
on the disastrous 
consequences tele- 
phone companies suffer from sleet storm 
necessity of 


damage, and the pressing 


making financial provision against this 


hazard. The question was submitted: 
“What is the best safeguard—more de- 
preciation and maintenance reserves, storm 
insurance or emergency bonds?” 

One state already has answered the 
above 


query in a most concrete way. 


Thanks to the activity of the Illinois 
lelephone Association, the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission has handed down an 
official order authorizing telephone com- 


panies which have sustained “substantial 


injury” from storms, and are without 
available funds for such purpose, to issue 
honds, or notes, to raise the money to put 
their plants in shape for the restoration of 
service. 

Detailed terms and conditions for such 
acquirement of capital were given in full 
in last week’s issue. 

x ok * x 
With 


telephone lines all over the country, creat- 


severe storms still devastating 
ing new havec and also destroying the tem- 
porary repair work done in the wake of the 
December gales, the question of providing 
funds to pay for such damage and keep 
service going remains a most important 
problem. 

it is, of course, too early to say how 
the Illinois plan will work out, but it is 


felt that one great gain has been accom- 


plished, in that the Illinois commission has 


ILLINOIS MAKES ANSWER TO THE 
QUERY CONCERNING SLEET DAMAGE 


thus officially recognized the need of oper- 
ating telephone companies of such emer- 
gency assistance and approved their right 


1 


to obtain it in a formal, prescribed manner. 


x * * * 

Its order constitutes a precedent that 
should prove helpful in the future—not 
only in Illinois but in other states as well. 

Furthermore, the wording of the Illinois 
order practically agrees that service rates 
may be increased to cover the additional 
investment represented by such emergency 
bonds, as it provides that such added reve- 
nue shall be set aside to be used only to 
pay interest and principal of such bonds. 

Among Illinois telephone men the ques- 
tion is a live one right now, as it is esti- 
mated that recent sleet storms have done 
$1,250,000 damage to the Independent prop- 
The damage to 
Bell lines in Illinois is fixed at $1,000,000. 


Officers of the Illinois Telephone Asso- 


erties alone in that state. 


ciation feel that the emergency bond plan 
offers a logical and effective method of 
financing sleet storm expense, and that it 
will prevent any confusion arising as to the 
relation between storm damage expense 
and depreciation charges. 
* x 

At all events, the action of the Illinois 
Commerce Commission in issuing its order 
establishes an important precedent. It is a 
definite official recognition of the theory 
that telephone companies are entitled to 


extraordinary relief measures for losses 


from the sleet 
storm hazard. 

One prominent 
telephone man, in a 
letter commenting on 
TELEPHONY's editorial of January 17, ob- 
jects to the idea that the average depreci- 
ation reserve fund would prove useful in 
covering sleet storm expenses, on the 
ground that depreciation reserves are usu- 
ally invested in plant and, therefore, are 
not immediately available for emergency 
repair work. 

 @.2 

“In 99 cases out of a 100,” this corre- 
spondent writes, “the depreciation reserve 
of operating telephone companies is in- 
vested in plant. When the plant is wiped 
out by a sleet storm, I have never been 
able to figure out how the depreciation 
reserve, be it adequate or inadequate, can 
be of the least assistance in providing a 
fund from which the damage can be re- 
paired. In fact, a depreciation reserve is 
a liability account and is not an asset in 
any sense, and has no connection whatso- 
ever with a depreciation fund.” 

+ 

In another part of his letter, this corre- 
spondent points out that companies which 
can promptly repair sleet storm damage 
are able to do so not only because of their 
ability to rely on a comfortable deprecia- 
tion reserve but because the greater part 
of their territory is not affected by the 
storm. 

“Telephone companies which have had 
adequate rates,” he writes, “have been able 
to provide an adequate depreciation re- 


serve, but such companies, when operated 
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exclusively within a storm area and suffer- 
ing from sleet storm damage throughout 
their entire plant, are embarrassed whether 
their depreciation reserve be adequate or 
inadequate. 

“It is my opinion that sleet storm damage 
has no connection whatever with depre- 
ciation reserve, and if any telephone com- 
pany has rates which permit it to accumu- 
late a depreciation fund comparable to the 
reserve of a bank, which is an asset, then 
I do not knew where such a company is 
located. I doubt, too, the wisdom of estab- 
lishing such a fund in cash from a business 
standpoint.” 

* * * x 

Naturally, it would seem poor business 
to keep any considerable reserve fund in 
cash, earning only savings bank interest, 
especially when the company is compelled 
to pay about 7 or 8 per cent for the money 
needed for extensions. The alternative of 
investing reserve funds in safe securities, 
easily turned into cash, would yield a re- 
turn of not over 5 per cent. 

Small then, 


panies put the depreciation reserve into 


wonder, that most com- 
plant where it will save them 3 or 4 per 
cent, and often more. And this, of course, 


enables them to operate on much lower 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Wisconsin, Madison, New Park Hotel, 
February 10, 11 and 12. 

Nebraska, Lincoln, Lincoln Hotel, 
February 17, 18 and 19. 

North Dakota, Valley City, March 10, 
11 and 12. 

Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, March 10, 
11 and 12. 

Texas, Fort Worth, Texas Hotel, 
March 17, 18 and 19. 

Ohio, Columbus, New Southern 
Hotel, March 24, 25 and 26. 

Kansas, Topeka, Hotel Kansan, April 
7, 8 and 9 

Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Penn Har- 
ris Hotel, May 5, 6 and 7. 

New York, Rochester, Powers Hotel, 
May 13, 14 and 15. 








rates than if they had a cash reserve or 
good negotiable bonds. 

The day may come when regulatory 
commissions will smooth the company’s 
path with adequate rates, so it can build 
up and keep inviolate an actual cash re- 
serve adequate to take care of emergency 
disasters, like sleet storms which are usu- 
ally annual occurrences. 


* * * * 


Just how a community that has been 
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fighting adequate telephone rates pays the 
penalty for its shortsightedness when an 
emergency like a sleet storm arises is 
plainly shown in the case of the Chester- 
field Telephone Co., which operates 
string of exchanges in Illinois. 

The company had applied for increased 
rates and the state commission fixed the 
hearing for January 22. Of course, the 
recent sleet storm made better rates all the 
A number of the sub- 
scribers had prepared to fight the raise, 


more imperative. 


while the company had expected to devote 
the increased revenue to repairing the dam- 
age with the hope of 
within 60 days. 

The commission postponed the hearing 


until May 30, in view of the subscribers’ 


restoring service 


objection which, of course, upsets the com- 
pany plans for rehabilitation. Now the 
newspapers of the towns affected are com- 
plaining they will not have telephone serv- 
ice until next fall, and the wailing is loud 
and frequent. 

The instance illustrates how public oppo- 
sition to adequate rates penalizes telephone 
users themselves as well as the service 
company. Incidentally, the case also dem- 
onstrates the need for financial protection 


against the sleet storm hazard. 


Telephone Taxation in Minnesota 


Gross Earnings Method of Taxation of Telephone Properties and Questions 
Involved by Possible Changes in Present Laws—Basic Principles and Funda- 
mentals of Taxation— Paper Presented at. Minnesota Telephone Convention 


By Charles E. Hall, 


Secretary, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., Omaha, Neb. 


The subject of taxation of telephone 
property if discussed at a national con- 
vention, like that of the National Tax As- 
sociation, for instance, would be well re- 
ceived, and it would be an easy matter to 
advocate, prove in and possibly extol the 
method by which telephone property is 
assessed in Minnesota. 

The members of this association, having 
some knowledge of different methods for 
taxing this kind of property, may wonder 
why your executive committee and secre- 
tary gave time and opportunity to the dis- 
cussion of a policy and method well estab- 
lished and satisfactory. 

There must be a reason for this act of 
theirs, as there is a cause for every effect. 
Let us see why we, or any person else, 
should be asked to discuss the question. 

If the gross earnings tax method of tax- 
ing telephone property is the best method 
yet devised, and if this fact be universally 


accepted, and if this method be in effect 
in this state at this time, why discuss it 
at all? 

There would be no reason, except that 
the subject is intensely interesting at any 
time, or that there are persons who, for 
various reasons, favor other methods; and 
occasionally it is desirable to discuss the 
gross earnings method of taxing telephone 
property and give reasons for favoring 
its use and retention, and also to show 
why other substitutes for it are less de- 
sirable. The convening of your legislature 
constitutes such an occasion, for there 
may be legislation proposed to alter the 
present law for the taxation of telephone 
property. 

Just why such attempts might be made, 
I don’t know any more than you know 
why many attempts to alter other laws 
are made from time to time. 
very 


There is a 
general opinion, however, that no 


proposal for a change in any law‘ is ever 
made unless someone is more or less inter- 
ested in the change. Sometimes the interest 
is quite apparent, at other times it is 
heavily veiled. 

To the average observer, there is no 
apparent evidence now of an attempt to 
alter present laws that govern the taxation 
of telephone property. Surely no owner 
of telephone property, who has given the 
subject any consideration, would advocate 
changes in the existing law for the assess- 
ment and taxation of telephone property, 
especially changes that would operate ad- 
versely alike to owner and the consumer 
of the service rendered. 

Your officers, however, advise me that 
there is an attempt, more or less veiled, to 
change these laws. They believe suc! 


changes would be detrimental to every- 
body both within and without the industry. 
Therefore, I have been asked to discuss 
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the questions involved by possible changes 
in such present laws, as well as can be 
done during the time at our disposal. 

There seems to be five questions for 
consideration in this discussion, namely : 

First: The effect of the ad valorem 
method of assessment if applied to tele- 
phone property in this state. Advantages, 
if any; disadvantages, if any, compared 
with the existing method of a tax upon 
gross earnings. 

Second: The gross earnings method. 
What it is; what it is not, and why it is 
to be preferred, and why it should be re- 
tained. 

Third: Is telephone property bearing its 
just share of the burden of taxation 
now, and how would carrying an 
undue and unjust proportion of this 
burden affect the users of telephone 
service ? 

Fourth: What is a_ graduated 
gross earnings tax rate, and would 
its application in this state be fair 
and just in accordance with the true 
fundamentals of taxation? 


Fifth: What might be the result 
to this association and its member- 
ship should some of the suggested 
changes in our tax laws be brought 
about ? 

Taxation is an important economic 
juestion—the important be- 
fore the American nation at this 
time. This question has important 
fundamentals, too. It has _ basic 
principles and its consideration re- 
quires logical treatment. So in any 
discussion of a question so important 
in magnitude, so directly affecting 
many persons as the taxation of 
telephone property, it is not only 
proper, but required that all this be 
realized. 

Therefore, we repeat that in the The 


most 


sideration must be given to the basic 
principles and fundamentals of 
taxation, and whatever is attempted 

must be done logically and reason- 

ably. We could spend considerable time 
very profitably discussing this statement, 
and marshal facts and authorities to sub- 
Stantiate the truth and soundness of the 
Proposition ; and we would surely do so if 
we thought that there could or would be 
any disagreement with it. 

Fundamentals and Principles of 

Taxation. 

So in any method of taxation we must 
ever have before us these fundamentals 
and principles, and observe them closely, 
or the method will fail to yield justice 
to and uniformity between taxpayers. 


aig ; 
What are these fundamentals and prin- 
ciples ? 


[he principal ones are: 
Government is necessary to organ- 
ized society. It is necessary that the costs 


Ot government shall be met. Taxation is 
the 


1 


hest method yet devised for this pur- 
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pose; therefore, taxation is necessary and 
its burden must be borne by somebody. 

2. Taxation must be uniform as to 
burden, that every taxpayer may 
equal protection of the law. 

3. In apportioning the amount of burden 
which each taxpayer shall carry, and in 
order to establish justice between tax- 
payers, it is important and absolutely re- 
quired that the method used shall be in 
strict accord with the second principle 
stated; that is, “Taxation must be uniform 


have 





Principles Underlying the Minnesota Tax Problems 
taxation of telephone property con- Are Fundamental to Consideration of the Question in 
Other States—Telephone Men Generally Will, 


Therefore, Welcome the Opportunity of 
Reading Mr. Hall’s Able Discussion 
on This Important Subject. 


as to burden, that every taxpayer may 
have equal protection of the law.” 

4. Ownership of the property, its rights 
or earnings, should not, except maybe as 
to enemy aliens, affect the tax rate with 
which the tax on property, rights or earn- 
ings is computed. 

5. Taxes property, 
privileges or earnings of persons, firms or 


imposed on the 
corporations engaged in performing and 
service to the public for a 
charge, must be paid by the consumers of 
the service furnished. 

6. This being true, it follows that it is 


furnishing 


the duty of a public service management 
to see to it, as far as possible, that pro- 
tection be furnished his consumers against 
an undue imposition upon the 
agency of service, and which tax may be 
later passed on to the said consumer. 

7. The method for obtaining taxes from 


of tax 
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any source should never be such as would 
oblige the taxpayer to incur expense to 
avoid paying more than his or her just 
proportion of the tax burden. 

With these principles before us, we will 
now consider the questions just stated. 
First, “The effect of the ad valorem method 
of assessment if applied to telephone 
property in this state; advantages, if any; 
disadvantages, if any, compared with the 
existing method of a tax upon gross 
earnings.” 

The original plan or method for the 
assessment of taxes in this country was 
the ad valorem method, meaning, “Accord- 


ing to the value of’—and value is usually 
construed to mean cash value. When 


the country was new and there were 





no railroads, manufactures and large 
amounts of money, and credits, it 
was not so difficult to tax uniformly, 
by this method, as it is now. You 
can see that land would be the prin 
cipal item in a list of values, as it 
is today. 

As the years rolled on, it became 
increasingly harder to arrive at the 
true value of many things, for many 
factors entered into value besides 
cost; and we began to hear that the 
ability to earn should be considered 

This condition 
consideration of 


as well as_ cost. 
brought in the 
classification of property, on the 
theory that property might be as- 
sessed nearer to its true value, and 
with more uniformity, if classified. 

The accepted view in ad valorem 
assessment is that most of the taxes 
should he derived from land. There- 
fore, personal property should bear 
a lesser burden than land. 

Classified assessment laws usual- 
ly recognize this principle, yet the 
classified law in Minnesota has been 
interpreted to mean that if telephone 
property was assessed under the ad 
valorem method, it would be placed 
in the highest classification or with 
city platted property. This means 
that personal property when a telephone 
shall 
valuable as city corner lots. 

Would this be right according to the 
principles and fundamentals of 
just related? No. 

Why not? 

Telephone property is usually considered 
personal property that is not attached to 
land as buildings and other like improve- 
ments. 
from year to year; depreciates, we say. 
It is subject to rapid depreciation on ac- 
count of storm, sleets, and other causes, 


property become, for taxation, as 


taxation 


This property wears out steadily 


like public improvements. 

It must be built to fill high peak loads 
and in depressions have considerable idle 
facilities. It is 
profit, the best it can do is to pay a wage 
on the capital invested. It is regulated, 
curbed and subject to each and every fac- 


not allowed to earn a 
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work. 








Another Prize Article Contest! 


Again “Telephony” offers $600 in prizes for the best 
articles relating to plant, traffic, commercial and executive 


Get thinking about an article now and then look for the 
detailed announcement in next week’s issue! 


Contest will close April 15. Open to all telephone workers. 




















tor acting adversely to any personal prop- 
erty; and, further it can not get away 
from adverse conditions by removal to an- 
other locality. 

Contrast these conditions with the ap- 
preciation of land where good roads cost- 
ing telephone property thousands in re- 
construction have enhanced the value of 
land thousands of dollars; where a fac- 
tory may make 25 per cent or more on a 
product, the demand for which is increas- 
ing; a lumber yard, valuable furniture, 
rugs, paintings, etc., whose value is in- 
creasing, or banks that make 15 to 40 per 
cent on the capital invested, and whose 
stock rises in value while the telephone 
plant is depreciating. 

Recall other kinds of personal property 
where the investment or capital is turned 
over two or three times a year with a re- 
turn of 10 per cent or over on each turn- 
over and where the investment may be 
lessened when business is poor; then think 
of the telephone investment, always in- 
creasing and impossible of a single turn- 
over. 

These conditions, peculiar and particular 
to telephone property, are existent, and if 
an ad valorem assessment based on the 
present Minnesota classification, inter- 
preted as we have reason to believe it 
would be, were applied to the telephone 
property in this state, the result would be 
an over-assessment; and, consequently an 
over-tax upon this property when com- 
pared with like amounts of investment in 
other kinds of personal property. 

Therefore, under the conditions exist- 
ing, an ad valorem tax would not conform 
to the fundamentals and principles stated, 
and would operate adversely to owners 
and consumers alike, assuming, of course, 
that assessments could be properly made. 
But such assumption is only a beautiful 
theory. In fact, the difficulty in securing 
a proper assessment is appalling. 

This is because it is exceedingly difficult 
for the average assessing administration 
to determine the value which should be 
given to telephone property for assess- 
ment. This is true because there are but 


few men available for such purpose who 
have the necessary knowledge required. 

The result is that the property is more 
often over-assessed than under-assessed, 
for the assessing official is working for the 
state and will get plenty. I have known 
such assessments to run to nearly 200 per 
cent of the cost of the property. Again 
it costs a large amount of money to the 
state and taxpayer to assess property this 
way. Therefore, there seems to be no 
advantages to the method, many disad- 
vantages, and the actual possibility of ad- 
verse result if applied to telephone prop- 
erty. 

The Gross Earnings Method. 

This has been known and recognized for 
many years and is the reason why another 
method was substituted for it in this state ; 
and it is this method we shall explain in 
the discussion of the second question, 1. e.: 
“The gross earnings method. What it is; 
what it is not, and why it is to be pre- 
ferred, and why it should be retained.” 

The gross earnings tax method is a 
substitute for the general property -tax 
which would be otherwise imposed upon 
the property from which the earnings are 
derived. 

It is not claimed that it is funda- 
mentally or scientifically the best or most 
proper method for use, for standing alone 
it is not. But in connection with a single 
tax rate of the proper percentage, arrived 
at according to the principles before stated, 
it comes nearer a proper method as a sub- 
stitute for the ad valorem method of any 
method yet tried. 

With the gross earnings tax method an 
attempt is made to yield a tax proportional 
to the burden which the property should 
carry and reasonably equal to what the 
ad valorem method would yield when ad- 
ministered as justly and fairly as possible. 

At the present time and under the pres- 
ent rate, this is fairly accomplished. The 
following advantages are apparent for the 
gross earnings tax method: 

(a) The application of this method, 
when properly administered, results in less 
expense to the state and taxpayer in the 


preparation of reports, assessments and ad- 
ministration than any other method pro- 
posed. 

(b) It is more likely to reach uniform- 


ity in taxation than any other method 
proposed. 
(c) It approaches nearer than other 


method proposed the imposition of a tax 
in proportion to the ability of the prop- 
erty to earn a tax. However, it should 
be understood here that the full measure 
of a property’s ability to earn is not 
found in its gross earnings, but in its net 
earnings, so the gross earnings method of 
taxation does not establish the ability of 
the owner of such earnings to pay a tax. 
It does make him pay more taxes on 
the same property investment when his 
gross earnings increase, and less when 
they decrease. It takes no account of his 
expenses or net ability to pay. He might 
have large gross earnings and expenses in 
excess of his earnings; in fact, be losing 
money. So, standing alone, gross earnings 
are not a proper measure of value. The 
gross earnings method is not a scientific 
method, it is but an arbitrary substitute 
for the ad valorem method. This fact does 
not condemn it; it simply shows what it 
is and what it is not. 
(d) Further, in its 


favor it may be 
said that it is favored by the most eminent 
students of political economy and tax ex- 
perts in this country and recommended by 
a committee of the National Tax Associa- 
tion for adoption by all the states. One of 
the members of this committee was Samuel 
Lord of the Minnesota Tax Commission, 
an able tax official and high in the coun- 
cils of the National Tax Association. 
(e) It has been in operation in this 
state for 27 years with the approval of 
this state’s tax commission all the time, 
except as to the rate. In fact, this com- 
mission has at all times been a strong ad- 
vocate of the method as can be evidenced 
by all who have read the published re- 
ports of this commission, or who should 
do so if in doubt as to whether this me‘hod 
is the best to use for the purpose under 
discussion. (Please turn to page 28.) 
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The Night When the Wires Sang 


Mrs. Hastings, the Manager’s Wife, Catches a Clearer Vision of What 
Telephone Service Means to Humanity in Its Most Intimate Relations, as 


She Muses While 


Mrs. Hastings was disappointed. Such a 
pleasant evening as she had planned. Mr. 
Hastings’ favorite magazine had arrived 
that afternoon—the one they always read 
together. And the radio program promised 
to be exceptionally good that evening. To 
read, to listen to beautiful voices from a 


Listening to the Singing of the 


By Mabel Graham Knipe 


der what they’re saying—all those far- 
reaching toll lines. I'd give anything to be 
able to understand.” 

Perhaps the wires sensed her wish and 
thought she needed a bit of entertainment. 
Who knows? 

At any rate, a moment later Mrs. Hast- 
ings heard very distinctly: 
“Can't you get that shipment 
of cloaks off tomorrow? | 
can’t use them any later. This 
cold snap is likely to break 
any day.” Mrs. Hastings rec- 
ognized the merchant’s voice, 
and she was glad when the 
wholesaler at the other end 
assured him that the shipment 

















“It's the Wires Singing!’ She Exclaimed in Surprise.’ 


faraway city, to bask in the warmth of an 
open fire—what more could one ask of 
life on a cold winter night? 

But as her husband entered the house 
at supper time, he had announced: “I’m due 
at a city council meeting at seven. We're 
trying to get together on the pole leads 
through the new addition out beyond the 
factory.” 

“T might have known,” said Mrs. Hast- 
ings pessimistically. “A telephone manager 
always has some thing to take him away 
just when his family wants him. Such a 
business!” 

She was still feeling thwarted as she 
sat alone an hour later, with the evening 
work done and the children in bed. She 
tossed the magazine to one side. She ig- 
nored the friendly, temperamental radio. 
Finally she turned out the lights and sat 
gazing moodily out the front window. 

The white limbs of her pet sycamore, 
silvery against the blue night sky, shivered 
delicately at the north wind’s touch. The 
old catalpa down by the driveway stood 
steady, staunch, unmoving. It would take 
a storm to stir him from his grave brood- 
ing. 

Beyond the trees shone the telephone 
wires, glistening blue and green in the 
moonlight. It was a heavy toll lead, and 
Mrs. Hastings stared at them, fascinated 
by their light through the branches. 

As she looked she was conscious of a 
Singing noise. “It’s the wires singing,” 
she exclaimed in surprise. “I’ve often 
heard them on a country road, but I never 
noticed them here in town before. I won- 











would go out promptly in the 
morning. 

Abruptly the connection 
was broken and another made. 
It seemed the wires shiv- 
ered with anxiety and fear. “Is this Mr. 
Wilder?” they gasped. “Won’t you take 
a message over to your neighbor, Mrs. 
Lane? Her son has been in an accident. 
His car turned over. Tell her they have 
taken him to the hospital at Berryport. 
She must come quickly if she wants to see 
him alive.” The air was filled with pity 
and sorrow. 

“Operator, operator,” broke in an im- 
patient young voice. “Can’t you get my 
number. Oh, is that you, Marie? I’ve got 
the car fixed. I'll be over within half an 
hour. Get those slippers on and we'll be 
in time for the first dance yet.” The wires 
laughed and danced in sympathy. The 
stars twinkled understand- 
ingly. 

Now an_ operator’s voice 
came over the wire. “Give me 
the sheriff’s residence, Car- 
town.” 

Then a man’s voice, husky 
and gruff: “That you, Sheriff ? 
We've got your man, Poller, 
over here at Franksville. 
Caught him in a stolen Ford 
this evening. Better bring 
help to take him back. He’s 
a mean cuss.” The 
sighed. The sordidness of 
the world is not pleasant to view close at 
hand. 

An anxious, trembling voice came vi- 
brating over the line. It was a man’s 
voice—a voice that showed plainly the 
strain its owner was under. “This St. 
Elizabeth’s hospital?” he asked. “This is 
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Telephone Wires 


John Marrs at Cartown. My wife—can 
you tell me how she is?’ 

“Just a minute—I’ll ask,” in a crisp, pro- 
fessional voice. One could almost see the 
smooth hair and white uniform. The 
wires grew tense with apprehension as the 
man waited. Again came the cool tones: 
“Mrs. Marrs is much better. She is prac- 
tically out of danger. And the boy is fine 
—raises the roof when he cries. The doc- 
tor says you may visit them tomorrow.” 
A sigh of relief came from the man and 
the wires. 

“That you, Mumsey?” sang the same 
wires a moment later. “This is Mary Eliza- 
beth. Oh, Mumsey, what do you think? 
I’m to play at the recital tomorrow. Miss 
Blaine just told me this evening. Can't 
you come,,Mumsey? And bring my yel- 
low crepe. And a_ box of chocolates, 
Mumsey, dear—I’m just perishing for 
sweets. 

“Miss Blaine says if I do well tomorrow 
—Oh, I'll tell you when I see you. Do you 
suppose the three minutes are up? Good 
night, sweet thing. Tomorrow on the ten 
o'clock car. Bring the ones with nut cen- 
ters—I hate the squashy kind. Did you get 
that kiss? Here’s another.” The wires 
echoed her “Good night” lovingly, and 
their singing was still in Mrs. Hastings’ 
ears as she was aware that her husband 
was in the room and speaking to her. 

“Dreaming in the moonlight?’ he asked. 


“Not exactly dreaming,” answered Mrs. 








\’ve just been thinking 
about the telephone 





wires “Somehow She Did Not Feel Like Betraying the Wires’ 


Confidences Even to Him.’’ 


Hastings, rubbing the mist out of her 
eyes. Somehow, she did not feel like be- 
traying the wires’ confidences, even to him. 
As she rose from the chair and pulled 
down the blind, she added: “I’ve just been 
thinking about the telephone business. 
Thinking how it serves people in every 
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walk of life. And how it carries messages 
of all sorts and kinds. And how worth- 
while it is. 

“If only all those concerned—the opera- 
tors, the troublemen, the construction 
crews, the managers—if only they could 
have a vision of what those wires mean to 
all people—wouldn't they feel that their 
work means much in the carrying on of 
the world’s affairs?” 

“It is a right good business,” agreed Mr. 
Hastings. “Been getting anything over the 
radio? No? Want me to tune in?” 

Mutual Adopts Resolution Re- 

garding Rates and Service. 

At the annual meeting of the Hamilton 
County Farmers Telephone Association, 
Aurora, Neb., resolutions were adopted 
that it is the judgment of the stockholders 
that, before further reductions in rates are 
made, the present lines of the company 
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should be put throughout in condition to 
render first-class service. 

The company officers recently put into 
effect a ten-cent a month cut as an experi- 
ment. The resolutions also deplored the 
situation in Hampton, where the Lincoln 
company also has an exchange. They rec- 
ommended that the town board and people 
there bring influence upon the Lincoln 
company to connect the two exchanges by 
a trunk line and expressed a willingness to 
cooperate. 

The meeting also authorized the officers 
to make a rule to limit conversations be- 
tween parties-on one line to five minutes 
where there is a call for the use of the 
line by any other party. At the ex- 
piration of the time, the operator is to dis- 
continue the connection and put up the one 
who rang for its use. 

The meeting was attended by 125 per- 
sons and was held in the county court 














TAKE THE IRK OUT OF WORK 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


One evening last summer the little shoemaker across the way from our 
home, changed one detail of his habitual procedure at closing time; after 
removing his leather apron, clearing away his tools, lingering to take a 
backward look, turning off the light and locking the door, he paused and 
quickly nailed a notice there. 

“Oh, come and see!” I called to my sisters. “The little shoemaker has 
posted a notice on his door. What does it mean?” 

After 30 years of continuous serving, the little shoemaker across the way 
was taking his first vacation. During those years he not only had reared 
a family and seen it start out in life for itself, but he had also built a sub- 
stantial business in shoe-mending. 

Somehow it seemed very lonely not to hear the tap, tap, tap of the little 
bent-over shoemaker, plying his trade at his bench. We could not grow 
accustomed to the stillness across the way, although the neighbors all re- 
joiced that he had given himself a vacation. You see, we realized that he 
was a real definite and positive part of our community—our neighbor. 

When he returned one evening about two weeks later, he did not unlock 
the door of his home next door until he had first removed the card from the 
shop door. 

There needed to be no newspaper notice informing his patrons that he had 
returned and was ready for business. The absence of the card seemed suffi- 
cient notice. It was. 

The next morning the tap, tap, tap of the little shoemaker across the 
way was resumed. But it seemed to have taken on a livelier tone. In fact, 
there seemed to be a little story running through it all; the green hills, farm 
folk, relatives, good talks, revival of old memories. All that. 

It will not be a great while before operators will be planning vacations. 
Sometimes operators ask me if I think “just staying at home in the home 
town” means much. This is my answer: 

Girls, you need a change, if only for a few days. Try to save enough 
for your vacation expense. If you put a little by all through the year, you 
will be surprised how it accumulates. You need a:complete change and you 
owe it not only to yourselves, but to your company as well. 

Managers, when you have operators continuously one year or more in 
your service, it will be a good investment for your company if you will 
give them a two-weeks’ paid vacation. Think about it! 

Irk defined: “Fatigue, weariness, yawning, lassitude, exhaustion, work, 
burden, spent, unrefreshed.” 
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room for a day. The retiring directors 
E. D. Snider and John Jones, were re- 
elected. The board of directors elected 
the following officers: President, P. Pe- 
terson; vice-president, E. D. Snider. 
International Telephone & Tele- 
graph to Double Capital Stock. 

The stockholders of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. will meet 
February 10 to approve an increase in the 
authorized capital stock from 250,000 to 
500,000 shares of $100 par value. 

In a letter accompanying the notice of 
the meeting President Sosthenes Behn says 
the stockholders will be asked to approve 
the issue of not more than 90,000 shares 
of the new stock so authorized, “to pro- 
vide the company with funds for profitable 
expansion of its business and to put on a 
permanent basis the temporary financing 
made necessary by the organization of 
Compafiia Telefonica Nacional de Espana.” 
This company holds a general concession 
for the operation and extension of the 
entire telephone system of Spain. 

In 1923 the company sold an issue of 
50,000 shares at $68.50 a share. The cur 
rent price on the Stock Exchange is above 
$91. 

According to reports, upon which com- 
pany officials have declined to comment, 
the Mexican telephone system may be the 
next acquisition of the International, which 
also is looking over various telephone sys- 
tems in South American countries. It has 
extensive telephone interests in Cuba and 
Porto Rico. 

Negotiations for the French telephone 
concession, similar to that obtained in 
Spain, have been under way for many 
months but have yet to be concluded. The 
company recently withdrew as a bidder for 
the Italian telephone systems. 

President Behn’s letter to stockholders 
says that the Spanish subsidiary began its 
operations “within the past year with over 
70,000 telephones and a_ well-established 
revenue of approximately $4,000,000 per 
annum, or sufficient to pay all operating 
expenses, dividends on all outstanding 
securities and provide a reasonable margin 
for surplus. It is conservatively estimated 
that the Spanish system will grow to about 
400,000 telephones within the next ten 
years.” He adds: 

“In connection with this stock increase, 
your attention is particularly directed to 
the fact that the consolidated earnings of 
the International corporation are already 
largely in excess of the amount required 
to pay dividends at the present rate on 
the entire stock to be outstanding at the 
completion of the proposed financing, and 
those earnings in addition to normal in- 
creases will now be augmented by the man- 
agement fee from the Spanish company, 
and by dividends on stock held in that 
company.” 


The International corporation’s earnings 
for 1924 are estimated at $12 per shart 
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Discussion of Superheterodyne Receiver—Construction 


and Operation of Fessenden Circuit — Tuning in with the Superheterodyne 


By Allan C. Forbes, 


Member, I. R. E.; Associate Member, A. I. E. E. 


It is a well-known fact that all one has 
to do to make a thing desirable is to tell 
the other fellow that you have heard that 
so and so is the latest thing in radio. The 
other fellow immediately wants it. He 
goes to the store and asks for it and is 
told that there is a shortage of them. 

This only serves to whet his appetite 
and he immediately goes to the next store 
and asks for the article and is informed 
they haven’t any. Then it’s a case of trot 
around to as many stores as possible to get 
that which it is believed will solve his 
radio problem and give him the best set in 
the world. 

This is exactly what has happened in 
the case of the supérheterodyne receiving 
set. The “Super-Het” fever struck the 
public along about the same time that the 
“Neutrodyne” was being advertised as the 
“cure all” in radio. -This was in the fall 
of 1923. Now don’t get the idea that the 
writer is trying to belittle the superhetero- 
dyne; on the contrary we will try to give 
you a better idea of this set than you ever 
had before. The point that I am trying to 
make is that it is not always the best set 
that sells the fastest, or works the best 
in the hands of the user. 

There is no question in the mind of the 
writer but that the superheterodyne is a 
wonderful set—provided, of course, that it 
is constructed and operated correctly. 
However, I do not think that the average 
user will obtain results from a super- 
heterodyne that he would with a good 
tuned radio frequency set—all things con- 
sidered and eliminating price. 

The reason for this is that the super- 
heterodyne has not reached that stage of 
perfection where it can be handled satis- 
factorily by anyone, unless that person has 
already had a great deal of experience to 
tuning complicated sets. 

Those of you who are radio fans will 
remember that when the superheterodyne 
set was first talked about, necessary parts 
were very hard to obtain. This resulted in 
the set being talked about but nobody could 
build it. Then when the vital parts be- 
came available and sets were being con- 
Structed, people realized that there was 
still something missing. They found that 
while the superheterodyne sets gave lots 
of volume, a great many of their old 
troubles were still present in the form of 
fading, howling, whistling, 
noise and interference. 

The dealer was the first to feel the ef- 


crackling, 


fects of all the many rash statements that 
had been made concerning the superhetero- 
dyne set. He saw “kits” unsold on his 
shelf. The user found that after he had 
made the set, he was no better off than 
he was with his old favorite set. 

The reasons for this are two-fold: First, 
a set must be easy to get “the hang of” in 


order to be popular. Second, low-powered 
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Fig. 1. Circuit for Fessenden Receiver and 


Heterodyne. 
broadcasting stations and high-powered re- 
ceiving sets are not the right combination. 

So much for that. Now to get down to 
the meat of the subject and find out just 
what the superheterdyne set is, why it is, 
and how to get the most out of it. 

In the first place, the superheterodyne 
set is entirely different in circuit construc- 
tion. There is nothing else quite like it. 
It is the culmination of a world-war prob- 
lem—a product of 1917, although in 1913 
Professor R. A. Fessenden employed the 
heterodyne principle in the reception of 
Poulson arc radio telegraphy signals. 

The Fessenden receiving set and hetero- 
dyne circuit is illustrated in Fig 1. It is 
just as well to explain the principle of its 
operation now because the modern super- 
heterodyne receiver operates exactly the 
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same, except for minor changes such as 
additional amplifier equipment, etc. 

By heterodyne we mean to combine a 
local oscillating current with the incoming 
oscillation. In other words, what Profes- 
sor Fessenden did was to construct a re- 
ceiving set, capable of being tuned to the 
various waves, and then provide a pick-up 
coil so that this coil could be placed in in- 
ductive relation with a separate coil that 
was connected in the oscillating circuit of 
an oscillator that was separate and distinct 
from the receiving set and capable of be- 
ing -tuned. 

The incoming signal was tuned in on 
the receiving set in the usual manner, then 
the separate oscillator was adjusted to a 
frequency slightly higher or lower than 
the frequency of the incoming signal. 
These two frequencies then combined and 
a resultant frequency was then passed on 
into the receiving set, where it was de- 
tected, or rather rectified, and then repro- 
duced in the head telephones. 

With this apparatus, a tone of almost 
any desired frequency could be reproduced 
in the operator’s head telephones; but as 
a small “arc” was required to generate 
the oscillatory current, reception was not 
very satisfactory because of the unstable 
qualities of the arc. 

The principle, however, was there—and 
that is what counts because, just as soon 
as the vacuum tube came into use and it 
was seen that it could be made to generate 
oscillatory or high frequency currents, ex- 
periments were conducted to see if this 
principle of heterodyning could not be 
combined with amplification and a highly 
selective and powerful receiving set made. 

During the war it was vitally necessary 
that the armed forces of the United States 
be kept informed of the “doings” behind 
the lines. Our officers knew that the other 
side were carrying on communication but 
they were using such low-powered sets 
that our receiving sets were not capable of 
picking up their weak impulses. 

This lead to all sorts of experiments 
with every conceivable circuit. It was 
soon seen that the heterodyne method of 
reception combined with amplification was 
the solution. Major Edwin A. Armstrong, 
at that time with the American expedi- 
tionary forces undertook the development 
of this circuit and from what information 
we are able to obtain, succeeded in devel- 
oping the circuit and making it function. 


The present-day superheterodyne, of 
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which there are the proverbial 57 varieties, 
consists of eight tubes—a first detector, an 
oscillator, three stages of intermediate fre- 
quency amplifier tubes, a second detector 
and two audio frequency amplifier tubes. 
There are all sorts of. modifications, rang- 
ing from a six-tube to a 14-tube set. They 
only differ from the standard eight tube in 
manner of using the tubes. 

The six tube set probably reflexes one or 
two tubes and the 14 tube set will probably 
have an extra stage or two of intermediate 
frequency amplification along with a push- 
pull audio frequency amplifier, and possibly 
a couple of stages of radio frequency am- 
plification ahead of the first detector. 

In order to take away the mystery from 
the superheterodyne it is necessary to have 
a clear picture of how the circuit performs. 

Fig. 2 should make this clear. The ac- 
tion of the superheterodyne set is as fol- 
lows: 

The incoming signal from the broadcast- 
ing station comes down the antenna and 
into the first detector tube, is rectified and 
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changing it back to an audible frequency— 
one that can be heard by the human ear— 
and then amplifying that signal up to a 
point to where it will operate a loud- 
speaker. 

As to which the particular circuit is the 
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passes along the circuit, Fig. 2, where it is 
met by the signal generated by the oscil- 
lator tube. This combined frequency is 
then passed through a filter where the 
various frequencies that are not wanted 
are filtered out. This signal is then 
passed through the three intermediate fre- 
quency amplifying tubes where the signal is 
amplified many thousand times. 

The signal is now passed on to the sec- 
ond detector tube and rectified or “de- 
tected,” and by this means changed into an 
audio frequency current and then passed 
on to the audio frequency amplifier where 
more “B” battery current is added, thus 
amplifying it still more, and then passed 
into the loudspeaker where it is repro- 
duced into sound. 

If you can see the picture as I have tried 
to draw it, you should not have any further 
trouble in understanding a superheterodyne 
receiver, because you can readily see that 
it is nothing but a process of changing the 
frequency of the incoming signal from a 
frequency that is hard to amplify to one 
that suits your tubes and apparatus, am- 
plifying that signal as much as desired, 


Schematic of Eight-Tube Superheterodyne Set. 


best to use, frankly, I do not know. How- 
ever, this much can be said: 

Satisfactory reception with a_ super- 
heterodyne receiver is dependent on the 
following parts of the circuit: The oscil- 
lating circuit; the filter; the intermedi- 
ate frequency amplifying tranformers ; the 
method of controlling the oscillations; and 
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the audio frequency transformers. 

By the oscillating circuit, Figs. 3, 4 and 
5, is meant the plate and grid coils that 
form the inductance, together with the 
fixed and variable condensers that form 
the controls for adjusting the circuit to 
various frequencies. The coupler that is 
used must be high grade and low loss: 
the insulation between turns and between 
coils must be of the best. 

The condensers must be of the right 
capacity and have a low resistance and 
must be capable of tuning the circuit so as 
to cover the band of waves it is desired to 
receive. The tube used in this place must 
be of the best. 

The filter, Fig. 6, is next in importance, 
and too much attention cannot be given 
this piece of apparatus, for it is a very 
important part of. the circuit and on its 
construction depends the selectivity of the 
set. The coils must be wound correctly 
to the frequency it is desired to pass, and 
the fixed or variable condensers used to 
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Fig. 5. Radio Receptor Oscillator. 


make small adjustments must be of the 
low loss type. 

The intermediate frequency transformers 
must be of the correct design so that the 
variations in the signal will be passed on 
from tube to tube with. no loss in over- 
tones. 

The controlling of oscillations in the in- 
termediate frequency amplifier is usually 
done by means of a potentiometer. If this 
is done, then care must be used in selecting 
one that has the right resistance and that 
makes as near a perfect control as pos- 
sible. 

If too small a resistance is used, fine ad- 
justments are impossible; while if a too 
high resistance is used, then the loss in 
efficiency is too great. The method of 
making contact is vitally important be- 
cause a sliding resistance in a radio set is 
noisy at best. So, for this reason, the best 
possible contact should be made; other- 
wise, you will get noise and scratches every 
time you make an adjustment onthe poten 
tiometer. 


The audio frequency transformers must 
be of the best grade possible: otherwise, 
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faithful reproduction of all the fundamen- 
tals, overtones and harmonics is impos- 
sible. 

In constructing your own set it is also 
necessary that you exercise great care in 
wiring the various pieces of apparatus to- 
gether. You must avoid long leads and 
keep all wires bunched as closely as pos- 
sible. Follow good telephone practice, and 
you will not be far wrong. 

Under no circumstances should you ele- 
vate the wires and make sharp bends. This 
method of wiring makes a set look nice 
but in most cases it causes a lack of se- 
lectivity that cannot be made up no mat- 
ter what kind of parts are substituted for 
those already in the set. Use flexible leads 
throughout the set—and be sure they are 
well insulated. 





Fig. 7 gives the general layout of a cir- 
cuit for an eight-tube superheterodyne set. 
This circuit is one that was adapted from 
several other eight-tube the 
writer. 

A set, constructed by the writer follow- 
ing this circuit and using high-grade parts, 
worked perfectly satisfactorily in every 
manner. 


circuits by 


It gave good volume and great 
selectivity. The only reason it was dis- 
carded is because it consumed so much 
“B” battery that it was felt a five-tube set 
would answer the writer’s purpose to his 
entire satisfaction and at less up-keep ex- 
pense. 

Now just a few words regarding the 
operation, or rather “tuning” of this type 
of set. There are three necessary con- 
trols to any superheterodyne set. They 
are: the oscillator condenser, the loop con- 
denser and the volume control. This may 
be, as mentioned before, a potentiometer, 
or you may have a separate rheostat fixed 
so as to control the filament current to the 
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the more sensitive of the two condensers 
and should be adjusted very carefully in 
rotating it over the scale; otherwise, you 
will pass up stations and not hear them at 
all. 

The best procedure is to set the loop 
condenser at, say, ten degrees on the dial, 
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adjust the potentiometer until a breathing 
sound is heard from the loudspeaker, then 
rotate the oscillator condenser and bring in 
the carrier. If the signal is distorted or 
muddled, readjust the potentiometer until 
it is cleared and then bring the loop con- 
denser into resonance with the oscillator 
condenser, should 
clear undistorted signal. 

Most of the difficulty experienced with 
the superheterodyne sets is due to either 
failure to control the intermediate frequency 
amplifier so as to keep it from oscillating, 
or using poor material in constructing the 
oscillating circuit so that the tube does not 
oscillate as it should, or it leaks and does 
not tune sharp or selective. 


and you have a good 
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it merely acts as a one-to-one ratio trans- 
former and does not function as a filter at 
all. One must not lose sight of the fact 
that the purpose of the filter is not only 
to transform the low frequency current to 
the amplifier but it must, in addition, stop 
all the other side bands that would cause 
interference. 

Stopping the various other frequencies 
at the filter results in the passing of a 
pure, clear frequency to the intermediate 
frequency amplifier. This signal is then 
amplified and passed on to the rest of the 
circuit without interference from any other 
source. Of course, if long leads and poor 
wiring is done in the set then these leads 
will pick up signals from the local sta- 
tions and introduce them into the amplifier 
unit where they become manifest as ob- 
jectionable interference. 

To properly construct a superheterodyne, 
one must be very careful of the wiring. 
After the set is finished, it should be thor- 
oughly shielded so that the various cir- 
cuits themselves cannot pick up any local 
disturbances. In this manner, the set is 
made to respond to only those frequencies 
that are picked up on the loop, transferred 
to the filter and passed on to the amplifier. 

In closing, let me state this: The super- 
heterodyne set is good; in fact, it is very 
good, but you must not lose sight of the 
fact that if you wish ultra selectivity in 
a set, then the set will have to be made 
complicated. If, on the other hand, you 
are satisfied with a fair degree of selec- 
tivity, then you can eliminate some of the 
controls and make the set more simple to 
operate. 

We have a good example of simplicity 
and fair selectivity in one of the standard 
superheterodyne sets now on the market. 
It has only two main controls and a third 
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first intermediate frequency amplifier tube. 
It makes no difference which method of 
control is used. The purpose of it is to 
keep the amplifier unit from going into 
oscillation. 

In tuning a superheterodyne always re- 
meniber that the oscillator condenser is 


If a superheterodyne set is not selective, 
it is due to either a poor filter coupler or a 
poorly-constructed oscillator. A poorly- 
constructed filter is worse than no filter at 
all. The coils must be matched as to in- 
ductance, and. they must be carefully in- 
sulated as already mentioned; otherwise, 


Eight-Tube Heterodyne Receiving Set, by Allan C. Forbes. 


volume control by means of which the 
volume is regulated. This set gives ex- 
cellent performance although it will not 
do any more than any one of the present 
well-constructed five-tube tuned radio fre- 
quency sets, either as to volume, clarity 


selectivity or sensitivity. 





Annual Report of Lincoln Company 


Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Lincoln, Neb., Makes Excellent Show- 
ing for 1924, for Which Unchanged Staff Is Given High Credit—Construction 
Program for 1925 Contemplates Expenditure of More Than a Million Dollars 


Frank H. Woods was again elected to 
head the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. at the annual meeting held January 
20. The other officers are: Vice-presi- 
dents, Thomas C. Woods, Silas H. Burn- 
ham; secretary and treasurer, C. P. Rus- 
sell; general manager, R. E. Mattison; 
auditor, W. L. Lemon; commercial su- 


locally as high as 110. It is well dis- 
tributed in accordance with the company’s 
plan of patron ownership to the extent 
that sufficient income will be secured to 
pay telephone rentals. 

The 1925 construction program contem- 
plates a gross expenditure of $1,149,000, 
of which $583,000 will be charged to de- 





1921 1922 1923 1924 
EARNINGS: 
Exchange revenue ........... $1,660,956 $1,688,694 $1,740,148 $1,793,011 
Ee 680,602 686,259 730,780 702,753 
Miscellaneous operating revenues 36,747 42,666 41,652 43,164 





Total telephone revenue. . .$2,378,305 


$2,417,619 $2,512,580 $2,538,928 

















EXPENSES: 

ict ec anientaakonl $ 780,800 $ 711,145 $ 694,738 $ 708,288 
Current maintenance.......... 449,813 433,008 475,123 460,085 
Re ee 523,990 540,906 555,313 566,368 
ES i iidita Wieakus amen aiwedee 153,301 163,000 175,500 181,000 
Total telephone expenses. .$1,907,904 $1,848,059 $1,900,674 $1,915,735 
Net telephone earnings........ 470,401 569,560 611,906 623,193 
Sundry net earnings.......... 24,869 26,030 43,841 62,581 
Total net earnings........ $ 495,270 $ 595,590 $ 655,747 $ 685,774 
Pieiect iberest cok cence 103,759 111,369 113,850 116,648 
Balance net profits........ $ 391,511 $ 484,221 $ 541,897 $ 569,126 

Dividends (preferred and 
PE (iy <ceghisnavekaexnnd 390,127 411,454 469,391 471,990 
Balance for surplus........... $ 1,384 $ 72,767 $ 72,506 $ 97,136 








Comparative Financial Statistics of Lincoln Company for Past Four Years. 


perintendent, W. E. Bell; plant superin- 
tendent, M. T. Caster; traffic superintend- 
ent, R. S. Brewster; chief engineer, H. H. 
Wheeler, Jr. 

The new board of directors includes 
J. M. Bell, C. N. Beaver, S. H. Burnham, 
C. E. Coddington, Joseph Grainger, L. E. 
Hurtz, Christian Klem, R. E. Mattison, 
L. B. Stiner, Charles Stuart, Frank H. 
Woods, Geo. J. Woods, Mark W. Woods. 

The annual report of the company, sub- 
mitted by President Woods, showed that 
after earning its requirements for operat- 
ing expenses, interest on bonds, dividends 
on stock and depreciation reserve, the com- 
pany had passed $97,000 to surplus. This 
is an increase of $25,000 over the surplus 
earned the previous year. 

Interest payment on the million and a 
half of outstanding bonds is at the aver- 
age rate of 5.2 per cent. The average in- 
terest rate paid on the nearly seven mil- 
lions of common and preferred stock was 
6.85. 

The company issued but $28,219 addi- 
tional stock during the year, which repre- 
sented sales to employes under a plan 
made effective 10 years ago. For the past 
two years the company has offered no 
securities for sale. Its stock is selling 


preciation reserve for replacements. The 
remainder of the program will be financed 
by offering a limited amount of preferred 
stock. With bonds of $1,500,000 only 
against property worth $10,281,000, this 
stock will be a first lien on company 
assets, virtually, and being tax free in 
Nebraska and paying 6 per cent, is expect- 
ed to find a ready sale. 

The replacement of main office auto- 
matic equipment at Lincoln is nearly com- 
pleted. Five thousand lines of three-wire 
equipment, some of which was installed 
as long ago as 1903, is being replaced with 
up-to-date two-wire equipment and asso- 
ciated apparatus. This replacement calls 
for a gross expenditure of $475,000, of 
which $175,000 represents new investment. 
The remainder is taken from the deprecia- 
tion reserve. 

Sleet storm damage cost the company 
$156,000 in replacement costs, not to count 
the loss of revenue because of service in- 
terruption. The policy of a 6 per cent 
reserve for such work as this and other 
replacements has made it possible to re- 
store service promptly. The high grade 
of service given is shown by the fact that 
complaints are few from subscribers. 

Although labor and material costs have 
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not receded from the high level reached a 
few years ago the company, by careful 
management and continued improvement 
in its operation, has been able to meet 
this condition with only small increases in 
its charges for service. 

Operating revenues for 1924 reached 
the new high total of $2,538,928, a 2 per 
cent increase. This was accomplished in 
the face of the fact that because of busi- 
ness conditions toll revenues dropped off 
$28,000 for the year. Exchange revenues 
increased $53,000. Mr. Woods paid high 
credit to the unchanged staff of officials 
for much of the excellent showing. 

New buildings and new switchboards 
were erected at Wahoo and Geneva. 

The $1,915,735 of expenses shows an 
increase of but 1 per cent. It is divided 
as follows: Traffic, $391,639; commer- 
cial, $168,663; general, $99,725; other ex- 


penses, $48,255; current maintenance, 
$460,085; depreciation, $566,368; taxes, 
$181,000. 

The balance sheet of the company 
follows: 

ASSETS 

Physical property ...........: $10,002,134 
PN a cetidaetekocews 444,154 
Material and supplies......... 279,226 
Cash and deposits.........0... 477,786 
Current receivables, etc........ 389,825 

I NR sk nis wcscwagacaee $11,593,125 

LIABILITIES 

rere $ 6,905,625 
Funded debt, bonds, due 1946.. 1,500,000 
OR een are None 
Current payables (not due)... 348,866 
Reserve for depreciation...... 2,074,506 
eS nee 80,000 
a Ee SEI ERR ree 684,128 

Total lisbiiities ............ $11,593,125 


Report of Farmers Telephone Co. 
of Dodge County, Neb. 

The financial report of the Farmers 
Telephone Co. of Dodge County, Nebraska, 
for the year 1924 shows the company to 
be in a sound and healthy condition. After 
setting up 10 per cent of its depreciable 
property for depreciation and maintenance, 
the company paid 8 per cent dividends on 
its capital stock the first of this year. 

The Farmers company operates ex- 
changes at North Bend, Scribner, Snyder, 


Dodge and. Webster, with a total of 1,564 


stations, a net increase of 47 subscribers. 
The company reports that it has extended 
service during the past year and has done 
considerable reconstruction work. Its oper- 
ating and plant forces are being maintained 
with but few changes in the personnel, 1n- 
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suring the continued maintenance of good 
service. 

The company’s balance sheet and state- 
ment of revenues and expenses follow: 


ASSETS. 
eee $136,334.04 
Certificates of deposit 7,036.67 
Cash 3,199.64 
Due from subscribers 2,469.71 
Material and supplies 1,791.41 


bd chon makeee ee wa aes $150,831.47 
LIABILITIES 


Capital stock........ $ 60,680.00 


Depreciation reserve. 59,308.69 
Other credit accounts 2,345.00 
NN oe cacaaae 23,185.45 
Profits 1924......... 5,312.33 


MAS sshd A ouig Soke sore $150,831.47 
REVENUE. 

City subscriber rent- 

eee $ 13,436.72 
Farm subscriber rent- 

a oi ae as 15,289.30 
Switching charges... 984.00 
Installation 146.50 
Toll revenue......... 5,107.76 
Miscellaneous revenue 399.57 


WEEE cose cuvadnstan cans cans $ 35,363.85 
EXPENSES. 
Maintenance ........$ 9,691.51 
Set aside for depre- 
a ees 4,708.49 
Operating expense... 9,731.23 
Commercial ........ 4,903.30 
[| 1,016.99 
Profits 1924......... 5,312.33 
Se eS $ 35,363.85 
C. L. Kelly, president of the Nebraska 
Telephone Association, is secretary and 
general manager of this company. The 
other officers and directors are: J. F. 


Drenguis, president; Henry Tank, vice- 
president; P. J. Bauer, treasurer; J. N. 
Emanuel, William Rettig, Roy J. Cusack, 
C. J. Lennemann and Thos. H. Fowler, 
directors. 

A. D. Roberts is superintendent of con- 
struction. 


Good Program for Wisconsin 
Convention at Madison. 

The program for the 16th annual con- 
vention of the Wisconsin State Telephone 
Association has been practically completed. 
The meeting this year will be held at the 
Park Hotel, Madison, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, February 10, 
ll and 12. 

The first session for Tuesday afternoon 
will be given over to President Smith’s 
address and papers on standardization of 
telephone equipment and transmission. 

The Wednesday morning meeting will 
consider the minimum wage and hours of 
labor for women employes, safety methods 
and routine office methods. In the after- 
noon, President F. B. MacKinnon of the 
National organization and Miss Anne 
Barnes, traveling chief operator of the 
lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
will be the speakers. Their addresses will 
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be followed by a business session which 
will include the election of officers. 

The annual banquet will be held Wednes- 
day evening with President W. L. Smith 
as toastmaster. 

Thursday morning will be of particular 
interest to telephone managers and execu- 
tives as financing and service problems 
will be discussed by men well informed 
on their particular topics. The convention 
will close with a business session Thursday 
afternoon. The report of the committee 
on insurance will outline a plan for financ- 
ing sleet storm losses with special refer- 
ence to the small companies. 

The program in full follows: 

TueEspAy, Fespruary 10—2:00 Pp. m. 

“President’s Address,” by W. L. Smith, 
Neillsville, Badger State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

“How Far Is Standardization of Tele- 
phone Equipment Practical?” by H. A. 
Price, Markesan, Markesan Telephone Co. 

Discussion. 

“Transmission,” by H. R. Huntley, trans- 
mission engineer, Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

The wonderful improvements made in 
telephone service in recent years has been 
due to an extensive study of this important 
subject. Mr. Huntley’s work with his com- 
pany has been along this line. His talk 
should interest those who are in dead earn- 
est about giving the best service. 

Question box. 

WeEpnNEsDAY, Fespruary 11—10:00 a. m. 

“The Effect of Recent Court Decisions 
on the Administration of the Minimum 
Wage and the Hours of Labor for Women 
Employed,” by F. M. Wilcox, chairman, 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. 

A recent decision of the United States 
Districts Court in the case of the Folding 
Furniture Works has led to some con- 
fusion respecting the employment of 
women. Mr. Wilcox will outline the posi- 
tion of the Industrial Commission. 

“Accidents and Safety Methods,” by 
Frank J. Mayer, district plant superintend- 
ent, Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

The relation between accidents and cost 
of compensation insurance is a subject of 
vital importance. Mr. Mayer’s experience 
in helping to cut down accidents in his 
company will be an interesting story. 

“Routine Office Methods, Minimum Re- 
quirements,” by J. F. O’Connell, Madison, 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. 

Some time ago the Federal Trade Com- 
mission gave out the statement that 70 
per cent of the business failures in the 
United States was directly traceable to im- 
proper routine and poor accounting meth- 
ods. Mr. O'Connell, formerly with the 
accounting department of the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission, will give some 
valuable suggestions relating to the subject. 

Discussion. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON—Z2 P. M. 

Address by F. B. MacKinnon, president, 
United States’ Independent Telephone 
Association. 
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“Traffic Problems,” by Miss Anne 
Barnes, traveling chief operator, Iowa 
Independent Telephone Association, Des 


Moines, Iowa. 

Business Session: 

1. Reports of officers. 

2. Reports of committees. 

3. Election of officers. 

Question box. 

WEDNEspDAY—6 :30 P. M. 

Annual banquet, Elizabethan Room, W. 
L. Smith, toastmaster. Music by Ray-o- 
Lite Chorus, French Battery & Carbon Co. 
Tuurspay, Fesruary 11—10:00 a. Mm. 

“Use of Financial Data in Telephone 
Exchange Management,” by F. M. McEn- 
iry, general commercial superintendent, 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

Much time is spent by companies assem- 
bling financial data to meet the require- 
ment of annual reports. Too often the 
value of this data is overlooked in the 
actual management of the business. Mr. 
McEniry’s experience in the telephone 
field has had to do with this department 
of telephone management. 

“The Administration of Service Stand- 
ards for Telephone Utilities,” by C. B. 
Hayden, service engineer, Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission. 

“Providing Telephone Service for a 
Reasonable Return to the Investor,” by J. 
E. Carroll, Mauston, Mauston Electric 
Service Co. 

No business which is not self-sustaining 
can long survive. A proper conception of 
business in harmony with American ideals 
of industry is necessary to insure success. 
Mr. Carroll has emphasized this side of 
the business in his community. 

“Switchboard Maintenance in Small Ex- 
changes, by C. W. Brown, Madison, Com- 
monwealth Telephone Co. 

One of the troublesome problems of the 
small companies is the proper maintenance 
of switchboards. Mr. Brown, formerly 
with the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co. and now chief engineer of the Com- 
monwealth Telephone Co. has had con- 
siderable experiences in dealing with this 
problem. He understands what these prob- 
lems are and is well qualified by experi- 
ence to suggest methods of treating them. 

TuHurspay AFTERNOON—2 0’CLOCK 

Business Session: 

Report of the committee on resolutions. 

Report of the committee on insurance. 

Unfinished business. 

The committee on insurance has prepared 
a report on the subject of sleet storm 
hazards and a plan for financing such loss 
with special reference to the small 
companies. 


Whole Town’s Talking, But Not 
Over Telephone. 

Under regulations of the Japan’s com- 
munications department, new telephone sub- 
scribers must bear the entire cost of in- 
stallation of telephones, which in Tokyo 
will amount to from 1,500 to 1,700 yen. 














Here and There in Telephone Work 








Telephone Linemen Have Lan- 
guage All Their Own. 

“The straw boss sez to-me, ‘Get out the 
dinkey and the dolly and be sure the grunt 
has the deadman handy to set the stick.” 

Sounds sort of queer to a layman, 
doesn’t it? But it’ doesn’t to the plant 
It is simply the vernacular of the 
The telephone linemen 
Just how 


man. 
telephone lineman. 
have a language all their own. 
some of the terms originated which are 
so common in the craft is more or less of 
been’ handed 


a mystery, but they have 


which, when translated, is found to be 
what is known as the pulling-up clamp; 
namely, a heavy piece of metal with many 
bolts attached to it which is used to attach 
to the cable strand. The bridle wires on 
the poles are known as jumpers and the 
line used to draw in a pulling line is 
termed the fish or snake. 

The insulators used on the crossarms 
of telephone poles are always referred to 
as glass, the porcelain knobs as_ buttons. 
The connector, which is a tube used to 
sleeve joints in wires, is 


make copper 


Po ee 


Ped 


reflect the net, up-to-date value of the 
plant; which is supposed to be the original 
cost of the present materials and labor 
in the plant minus the depreciation. 

This is accomplished by charging the 
cost of the replacements, materials and 
labor, to plant, and crediting plant with 
the original cost, including labor and ma- 
terials, of the portion removed. 

Example. A pole line, which originally 
cost $50 in materials and $20 in labor, 
total $70, is rebuilt with same kind of 
materials, now costing $75 and labor cost- 





First Train Load of Automatic Telephone Equipment Which Ar rived in Fort Wayne, 


down from one generation to another, with 
the result that the country over they are 
accepted and understood wherever a gang 
of linemen may be at work, whether it be 
in Abilene, Texas, Keene, N. H., or Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

When the lineman talks about telephone 
poles he never refers to them as such. He 
calls them “sticks.” The foreman in charge 
of his crew is known as “the boss” and 
the man next in charge is always termed 
the straw boss. The repairman is known 
as the trouble-shooter or as_ the 
The climbers which he uses are 
“hooks,” and the 


“bug 
hunter.” 

known as 
leather strap which is placed around the 


“spurs” or 


pole is termed “the safety.” 

The lineman’s helper on the ground is 
known as the “ground hog,” or more fre- 
quently as the “grunt.” It is his duty to 
keep the lineman supplied with materials 
and to look after his tools, and the term 
generally used for any tool or piece of 
material is gimmick. 

The dinkey is the small cart used for 
transporting poles, and the dolly is the 
board or boards equipped with a roller 
for handling poles. The deadman is the 


forged tool used in holding a pole which 
is being raised, and the term is also ap- 
plied to the log used for anchors. 

Then 


there is also “the Irishman” 





called the twisters, and bridging connectors 
are known as bugs. 


Train Load of Automatic Equip- 
ment Arrives in Fort Wayne, Ind. 

An important step in one of the largest 
telephone improvement projects ever un- 
dertaken was the recent arrival in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., of the first train load of 
automatic telephone equipment from the 
Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, for in- 
stallation in the Main and South offices 
of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
at Fort Wayne. Banners were hung the 
full length of the train making a very 
impressive display. 

Both of the new telephone buildings in 
Fort Wayne are now completed and in- 
stallation of the automatic central office 
equipment is well under way. 


Plant Replacements, in Kind or 
Otherwise. _ 

A great deal has been said about how 
to handle, on the books, the cost of re- 
placements, and different views have been 
held forth. I will give my idea. It may 
be all wrong, but I am open to convic- 
tion. 

My idea is that the accounts should be 
so kept that the books will at all times 
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Ind., Recently for Installation in the New 


ing $35, total $110. The journal entries 
would be something like this: 


Dr. cs. 
$110.00 Acct. 240-1, the new cost of 
the line. 
Acct. 135, materials used. . .$75.00 


Acct. 115, cash, for labor.. 35.00 
Also 
Dr. Cr. 
$ 5.00 Acct. 135, value of materials 
salvaged. 


65.00 Acct. 185, the amount the 
line was depreciated (which 
amount is supposed to have 
been accumulated in Acct. 
185, Depreciation Reserve) 

3.00 Acct. 600-1, cost of remov- 
ing old line. 

Acct. 240-1, original cost of 


ee ee $70.00 
Acct. 115, cash, cost of re- 
GEE |. osaanveccdcdvexean 3.00 


Of course, the same results can be 
reached with less book-keeping, but it 
would not be so clear. 

J. E. Baccstrom, 
Secretary and manager, Union Telephone 
Co.,Wausa, Neb. 


Presenting Traffic Facts in an 
Interesting Way. 
“Telephone Company in Midst of Big 
Expansion Program. Here’s Corporation 
that Keeps Ahead of Its Demands.” ‘This 
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is the seven-column special head on the 
first page of the Muskegon (Mich.) Free 
Press of January 30, introducing an article 
descriptive of the United Home Telephone 
Co. and what it is doing for the com- 
munity. 

The year 1924 was noticeable by a 
slight pause, for a time, in the installation 
of new telephones, but there was a net 
gain during the year of nearly 600 new 
telephones in Muskegon. And during 1924 
there were 50,000 more long distance calls 
over the United Home Telephone system 
than in 1918. 

“It has always been the policy of our 
organization to keep just a jump ahead of 
the demands upon us for service,” J. B. 
Lockwood, general manager, is quoted in 


the article. “At the rate our lists of sub- 
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mastering these problems is due in no small 
degree to Mr. Clark’s foresight and his 
broad knowledge of the requirements of 
the telephone business. 

Many interesting facts are presented in 
the article, which continues: 

All told, about $200,000 will have been 
spent to make possible the switching over 
to five-figure numbers of subscribers’ tele- 
phones and to create enough cable lines to 
hook the new telephones to. An interest- 
ing fact is that the company has an invest- 
ment of $111 per telephone. It pays an- 
nual taxes of $3 per telephone. 

The percentage of long distance mes- 
sages completed by the United Home Tel- 
ephone Co. in 1924 was greater than the 
proportion of any other company operat- 


ing in Michigan. Last year 94 per cent of 
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It is persistently working the call 
through, in not letting the call die, as it 
were, in a distant city, in keeping an oper- 
ator in Greencastle, Ind., or St. Paul, 
Minn., busy on the job and not accepting 
a failure until failure to locate a party is 
absolutely established, that increases the 
percentage of completed calls. Using 
every effort to hurry a call, to get on the 
wire, recognition of the importance of 
speedy service, is a big factor in creating 
the 94 per cent efficiency of the United 
Home company. 

The fine average percentage of efficiency 
shown by the United Home company is 
emphasized by a_ statement made _ in 
TELEPHONY, the leading telephone publica- 
tion, by E. L. Gaines, traffic superintendent 
of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 





Main and South Offices of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Fort Wayne.—Installation of the Equipment Is Now Under Way. 


scribers have been growing the last few 
years it was apparent we would soon reach 
the point where we would have to serve 
10,000 subscribers. 


automatic 


This means that our 
equipment will have to be 
changed over from that using four-figure 
numbers to that using five-figure numbers. 
We are installing this now as rapidly as 
a large force of men can work and will 
make the change over this spring.” 

This also means, Mr. Lockwood pointed 
out, a great increase in the amount of 
cable necessary to act as feeders from 
various parts of the city. During 1925 
there will be six or seven miles of new 
cable extensions. This alone will cost 
about $50,000, so it can be readily seen that 
the company is spending some money to 
take care of its patrons. 

The first step in this direction was en- 
larging the telephone building by the erec- 
tion of an addition larger than the orig- 
inal building itself. This was completed 
last year at an approximate cost of $40,- 
000. 

The tremendous task of mapping out 
cable requirements, laying out the lines, 
choosing and installing the intricate equip- 
ment in the exchange office devolves upon 
A. B. Clark, superintendent. These prob- 
lems involve a great amount of technical 
detail. The success of the company in 


all long distance calls made over the local 
system were completed. This is consider- 
ably above the average of telephone com- 
panies and shows a steady and gratifying 
increase in efficiency of the organization. 

Manufacturers of Muskegon are con- 
stant users of the long distance service. 
Calls to New York, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
and other far-off cities are put through 
every day, the factory managers having 
long ago discovered the economy of this 
service in time and money. In fact, the 
manufacturer’s office is almost nation-wide 
in effect because of the fact that in a few 
minutes he can talk to a colleague in Pitts- 
burgh or New York. It enables the busi- 
ness and professional man to keep in inti- 
mate touch with his business connections 
outside the city. 

In promoting the efficiency of the long 
distance service of the United Home com- 
pany, William E. Hutchens, traffic super- 
intendent of the company, has succeeded 
in arousing much enthusiasm among oper- 
ators, who each month receive a state- 
ment showing the percentage of completed 
calls made from each office. 

Reports are analyzed by Mr. Hutchens, 
and if an office is falling behind, the rea- 
son is discovered, or if an extraordinarily 
good record is made by any manager, the 
methods pursued are utilized elsewhere. 


of Fort Wayne, Ind., who says: ‘The 
average office should complete between 85 
and 90 per cent of all calls offered. The 
aim should be still higher.’ 

The United Home Telephone Co. is not 
an old organization. It was first organized 
in 1908 at Ludington. It succeeded the 
Citizens’ company at Muskegon in 1912, 
and in 1916 purchased the property of the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. in this ter 
ritory, which gave this city complete local 
service through one exchange. At this 
time there were 2,365 telephones in Mus- 
kegon. 

The company is operating exchanges “at 
Muskegon, Ludington, Pentwater, Hart, 
Shelby, Whitehall, Montague, Hesperia, 
Coopersville, Conklin and Ravenna. 

J. B. Lockwood is secretary, treasurer 
and general manager of the company. A 
B. Clark is superintendent of the plant, and 
Wm. E. Hutchens is the commercial and 
traffic superintendent. These three men 
are in active direction of the company. 


G. T. Sands of Pentwater is president. 
The stockholders include a great many 
Muskegon people who have supplied most 
of the capital to finance the company. 
Other stockholders are scattered through- 
out the state, but are mostly to be found 


in the area which the company serves.” 
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In all of our cities buildings are 
being torn down to make way for 
newer and more modern types 
of structures. 

Buildings that are often less 
than twenty years old are not 
allowed to stand in the path of 
modern progress. 

In just the same way, telephone 
systems that are no longer mod- 
ern—no longer efficient, even 
though they are not worn out, 
are being replaced with Strow- 
ger Automatic, the world’s most 
modern telephone system. 
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Methods Will Meet Modern Conditions 


A MAN well known in the steel industry once discarded 
a newly installed factory equipment for a later type 
that had just become available. Many thought the ex- 
pense unjustified, but the new equipment soon paid for 
itself through savings in cost of production. 


Modern business and industry today uses only the 
latest and most efficient machinery. When the machines 
or equipment become inefficient and expensive to operate, 
they are replaced, whether they are worn out or not. 


In telephony a similar condition now exists. Com- 
panies are discontinuing the use of old methods that no 
longer meet present day telephone requirements. The 
faster pace and changed mode of living in this age demand 
better service. Connections must be obtained more 
quickly and easily. 


The one telephone system that is built to meet this 
demand is Strowger Automatic. It not only meets present 
requirements but can be easily adjusted to the needs of the 
future. Strowger Automatic is the “‘new way” in tele- 
phone operation. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


International Telephone Sales and Engineering Corporation......... acttacdeuaieee eam ----- Now York 
intermationnl Automatic Telepheme Company, TAG... ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccece London 
i a ceed asd abhed eA Aaeh ab eReienn ceswneweesdbaacdiadee Liverpool 
Compagnie Francaise pour VExploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
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Personal and Biographical Notes 





I. G. Carll assumed his new duties as 
Minnesota division manager for the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis, the first of the 
year... For the past few years he has been 
general commercial supervisor for the 
company at Omaha, Neb. He is an 
Iowan by birth, starting in the telephone 
business as clerk in the Des Moines com- 
mercial office in 1912. 

He: was later made manager at Perry, 
leaving in 1915 to return to Des Moines 
as assistant to the division manager. 

In 1917 :Mr. Carll went to Davenport 
as district manager, but was transferred to 
Des Moines two years later to serve in 
various capacities. He was made division 
commercial engineer in 1922, and some time 
later became Des Moines district manager. 
He took up his position as general com- 
mercial supervisor at Omaha in 1923. 

At Minneapolis Mr. Carll has succeeded 
Frank Bracelin, who was transferred to 
Omalra as. general commercial 
tendent. 


superin- 


S. B. Green, manager of the Toledo 
Telephone Co., lowa, has been 
chosen, to manage the Toledo Band and 
direct’ its! concerts for the coming season. 
The band will furnish the music for the 
Sunday program on the Central Iowa 
Chautauqua, August 16. 


7 oledo, 


George R. Fuller, president of the 
Rochester Telephone Corp., Rochester, N. 
Y., sailed from New York City on Thurs- 
day, January 29, for a trip to South Amer- 
ica, in'‘company with three other Rochester 
men. He expects to be gone until about 
the middle of March. 


Obituary. 

Burt Gage Hubbell, one of the pio- 
neers jn the Independent Telephone field, 
died in Buffalo, N. Y., January 24. The 
funeral was held from the Westminster 
Presbyterian church at 3 o'clock, January 
26, and ‘was attended by many friends 
representing the telephone industry in va- 
rious parts of the country. 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Burt Hubbell was one of the outstand- 
ing figures of the telephone business for 
many years. At the time of his death he 
was president of the Federal Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and of the Federal Tele- 
phone Mfg. Corp. Although in poor 
health for some time, he had engaged 


Interment was 


actively in his executive capacity until a 
few weeks prior to his death. 

Mr. Hubbell born in Cleveland, 
July 6, 1865, his parents being Henry S. 
Hubbell and Mary White Hubbell. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from the public 
schools in that city, he joined his father 
in the wholesale lumber business, later 


was 


establishing his own business at Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. 
In 1890, he married Jessie Beach, 


daughter of G. M. Beach, general man- 
ager of the Big Four railroad, Mrs. 
Hubbell dying in 1915. A daughter, Mrs. 

















The Late Burt G. Hubbell Was One of the 
Outstanding Figures in the Independ- 
ent Telephone Field. 


Leonard R. Bissell, and a 
Byron L. Moore, survive him. 

While in McKeesport, Mr. Hubbell be- 
came interested in telephone development 
and organized the McKeesport Telephone 
Co. In 1895, in association with J. G. 
Ihmsen, he ‘organized the Keystone Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. at Pittsburgh, Pa., for the 
purpose of manufacturing telephone ap- 
paratus for Independent telephone ex- 
changes. This manufacturing company in- 
creased steadily until 1898, when the busi- 
ness was sold to the American Electric 
Telephone Co. of Chicago, both Mr. Hub- 
bell and Mr. Ihmsen becoming associated 
with. the American company. 

In 1900, he organized the Century Tele- 
phone Construction Co. In 1901, the Con- 
solidated Telephone Co. was added by Mr. 
Hubbell as a holding company and the 
Inter-Ocean Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
as a long distance company, subsidiary to 
the Consolidated company. 

In 1905, the Consolidated Telephone Co. 
purchased the Frontier Telephone Co., the 
local Independent telephone company of 
Buffalo. In 1909, the Federal Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. was incorporated with 


sister, Mrs. 


Mr. Hubbell as president. Later, the 
Frontier Telephone Co. and others 
were merged into the new Federal or- 
ganization. 
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In 1918, Mr. Hubbell disposed of the 
operating property ef the Federal Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in New York state, 
consisting of the local Independent tele- 
phone exchange in Buffalo and some 72 
Independent exchanges in western New 
York, to the New York Telephone Co., 
retaining the Century Telephone Con- 
struction Co. and the companies operating 
Independent exchanges in Sayre, Athens 
and Shinglehouse, Pa. 

Long interested in the development of 
radio communication, Mr. Hubbell then 
entered into the manufacture of radio re- 
ceivers and other types of radio apparatus. 
The wealth of constructive knowledge that 
he brought into this new industry is con- 
sidered of singular import in the general 
advancement of radio science. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Hubbell 
was president, not only of the Federal 
companies, but also of its subsidiary com- 
panies in Illinois, Massachusetts and Cali- 
fornia; the General 
Buffalo, and the Century Telephone Con- 
struction Co. of Canada. 


Drop Forge Co. in 


Mr. Hubbell was active in national In- 
dependent telephone affairs for many 
vears. He was one of the organizers of 


the Independent Telephone Association of 
America at Pittsburgh in 1913 and at its 
first convention in Chicago 
1914, was elected president. 

He was a member of the Buffalo Ath- 
letic and Country clubs of Buffalo, the 
Westchester-Biltmore Country Club of 
Rye, N. Y., the Union League, Railroad 
and Lotus clubs of New York City; the 
Niagara Club of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
and of the Ohio Society. 


in January, 


W T. Gentry, for many years presi- 
dent of the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., died recently at his home in 
Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Gentry’s demise came 
after a long illness which forced him to 
resign from the presidency of the South- 
ern Bell company several years ago, becom- 
ing chairman of the board. He was 70 
vears of age at the time of his death. 

Born at Gordonville, Va., Mr. Gentry, 
after losing one arm in a sugar mill, 
started life at Alexandria, Va., as a tele- 
graph operator. Leaving this work, he 
became identified with the Southern Bell 
company and his promotions by the com- 
pany followed one after the other. 

From the office of the superintendent at 
Richmond, Va., he was promoted to general! 
manager and it was in this capacity that 
he went to Atlanta. 
dent of the company a few years after In 
location there and he remained at the head 
of the company up until about two year 
ago, when he retired. 


He was made pres! 




















What Is Your Company Doingr 





Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

Do chief operators read TELEPHONY? 
We rather think they do, for two letters 
received during the past week indicate that 
there is much of interest to them in its 
pages. 

A Kansas chief operator says: 

“May I take a moment of your time to 
tell you how much I am enjoying the 
stories by Mabel Graham Knipe now ap- 
pearing in TELEPHONY. I post each of 
them on the restroom bulletin board, be- 
fore filing them in my scrapbook. 

Mr. Eldridge’s ‘Timely Tips’ were also 
much enjoyed by us this week (January 
24). I admire Mr. Eldridge’s article very 
much, indeed. 

The editorial on telephone operators was 
very interesting. It is certainly a pleasure 
to us old telephone employes, who have 
seen and heard so many unjust criticisms 
of one of the noblest servers of human- 
ity, to know that at last such people as Mr. 
McDermont are coming out for the girls 
near to It was 
Mr. Howard to send you this 


who are so our hearts. 
kind of 
quotation. 

And the short item on the death of the 
crippled telephone operator in Brooks, Me. 
We know that there is no ‘greater love 
than this, that a man lay down his life for 
another, and that our people are doing 
this frequently. 

I never miss an editorial and I never fail 
to find interesting reading.” 


From a chief operator in lowa comes: 
“Your message in this week’s issue (Jan- 
uary 24) on ‘A Timely Defense of Tele- 
phone Operators and Their 
what appealed to me. 
this, and maybe the managers will get it 
into their local newspapers. 

The article in the issue of January 17 
by C. B. Robinson contained much good 
information. I hope that many others 
read this article, especially the mention of 
vases of flowers on switchboards. 

I surely enjoy reading the stories by 
Mabel Graham Knipe. They are very 
good and I have gotten a number of girls 
interested in TELEPHONY just since those 
stories came out.” 


Service’ is 
Let’s have more on 


That the traffic executive officers of the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., appreciate the value of 


TELEPHONY is indicated by a recent sub- 
scription order for a copy to be sent to 
each one of the more than 40 chief op- 
erators of the company. 

But the Independent traffic people are 
noi the only careful readers of TELEPHONY. 
We recently received a subscription from a 





Bell traffic instructor who has occasion to 
visit Independent exchanges, and each time 
she always reads all the traffic articles in 
the copies of TELEPHONY she finds in those 
offices. Rather than miss some of the ar- 
ticles and also to preserve others for future 
use, she decided to have her own copy. 

Reports that come to TELEPHONY indi- 
cate that in those offices where our publica- 
tion is received in the operating room, 
great interest is taken in the work, and 
the service rendered is much improved. 
Being informed as to methods used and 
results accomplished by others naturally 
stimulates and encourages others—and also 
it creates a competitive spirit, the desire 
to do a little better job than the other 
fellow. 

Chief operators and traffic superin- 
tendents are not the only ones who ap- 
proved of the editorial, “A Timely De- 
fense of Operators,” in TELEPHONY of 
January 24. A. M. Benedict, manager- 
owner of the Richards Telephone Co., 
Richards, Mo., and first vice-president of 
the Missouri Telephone 
conducting an active campaign in his local 


Association, is 


newspaper to inform the public regarding 
some of the things causing slow service 
for ‘which the operators are blamed, and 
he is active in other 
letter which follows indicates. 
dict writes : 

“T have just read your editorial of Jan- 
uary 24, commenting on the article in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, and | 
say that I am very much gratified to see 
this matter coming to the front in this 
way. 

It has been a peculiar situation, to me, 
to read in the metropolitan papers, day 
after day, the ‘old stuff’ quips gotten off 
by the paragraphers—and not a word in 
the reading columns anywhere in defense 
of what really became unjust criticism of 
one of the best industries, and the most 
loyal class of workers in this country. 

I started out the first of January to run 
throughout the year in the local paper a 
display advertisement in which I expect 
to inject enough reading matter to, at 
least partially, get rid of some of that old 
buncombe about ‘wrong numbers’ and ‘busy 
lines.’ I hope at the end of the year to 
report that I have made some progress; 
at least I expect to make some of these 
advertisements so ‘warm’ that the folks 
will sit up and take notice. 

Just last week I noticed in the ‘Kansas 
notes’ column of the Kansas City Star and 
Times a little ‘quip’ credited to the editor 
of the Anthony, Kans., Republican, which 
ran like this: ‘How does it happen that 
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also, as his 
Mr. Bene- 


ways 


desire to 


the wrong numbers are never busy?’ I 
had the temerity to address the editor of 
this paper with reference to this matter 


which seems to so disturb and concern 
the public, and of which they seem to 
know so little, or care to inform them- 


selves of in the least. I am inclosing a 
copy of that letter, and would like your 
opinion on it. 

i want to also bore you with the copy 
last 
local papers. Of course, this is ‘bum’ copy, 
because I am the 
thought occurs to me that telephone men 
know the facts about the telephone busi- 
ness, and if every newspaper in the coun- 
try carried something like this every week, 
a change in public sentiment might, sooner 
or later, take place.” 

Writing to the editor of the Anthony 
Republican, Anthony, Kans., 
of January 21, Mr. Benedict says: 


of my week’s advertisement in the 


not an ad writer, but 


under date 


“I note in the ‘Kansas Notes’ column of 
the Kansas City Star, of the date of Jan 
uary 19, the little ‘quip’ about why the 
wrong numbers are never busy, and I trust 
addressing 
with reference to the matter. 

To begin with, I lay most of the trou- 
bles and seeming extreme unpopularity of 
the telephone business in general at the 
door of those gentlemen who promoted the 
business in its earlier stages, like 
more than 95 per cent of the public today, 
knew very little of the ‘inside’ of the busi- 
ness or the many and manifold details of 
its operation, and I am still today laying 
a lot of the blame on telephone men of 
today for not advertising the business to 
the public, in order that they might have 
a chance to understand it a little better. 


you will pardon me for you 


who, 


The telephone business, from financing 
to collecting, is beyond doubt the most 
many-sided little details to be 
worked of any other 
earth; and because it is 


(more 
out ) business on 
somewhat tech- 
nical in its nature, it is very little under- 
stood, although used more universally and 
by more people—men, women and chil- 
dren—than any other business of any kind. 

In my 20 years in the business I have 
made a special study of the public’s pe- 
culiar attitude toward the business, 
have discovered some startling things. 
For instance, the impression gained by the 
public of ‘dumb-bell’ operators, and ‘wrong 
numbers.’ 

In the last six weeks in this small ex- 
change I have investigated some 50 wrong 
number cases. Two of these were the 
operator’s fault. One of the two, if the 
calling party had spoken plainer, directly 
into the mouthpiece, might have been 
avoided; on the other one, the operator 


and 
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plugged in on line 26 instead of 27, while 
working in a rush. 

The other 48 cases were mostly due to 
transposed numbers, given the operator by 
the subscriber. For instance, one sub- 
scriber wanted 105 and asked for 501, and 
when 501 answered, said, ‘Blankety blank, 
wrong number,’ wham, bang, and slammed 
the receiver on the hook—and then he 
called for 510. And, of course, the oper- 
ator, the manager and the telephone busi- 
ness in general got a good ‘cussing out.’ 

Some 60 per cent of the ‘wrong num- 
bers’ were transposed; the balance were 
caused by the subscriber guessing at the 
number without consulting the directory, 
looking for a number in directory without 
putting on glasses, looking for the number 
in a dark room, glancing at a wrong num- 
ber after seeing the name in the directory, 
poor articulation, mouth full of food, 
mouth full of candy, and many cases of 
‘cigar in mouth,’ and several other causes. 

And, the most unfortunate thing of all 
was that, in almost every case, when the 
called ‘wrong party’ answered, the calling 
party made it a point not to explain that 
he had made the mistake, but left the im- 
pression with the called party that the 
operator had made the mistake. 

From all the information I am able to 
obtain from talking with telephone men 
and operators, this same thing is going on 
all over this country, in about the same 
percentage as here. No other business 
that I know anything about is going up 
against a game like that, and yet, almost 
every county seat town newspaper in the 
country makes the ‘wrong number’ subject 
the point of many jokes and jibes. 

I would not like to be understood as 
saying that the telephone business has no 
faults, far from that; for instance, I ad- 
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From the foregoing, and in accordance 
with the published reports referred to, it 
is plain, desirable and important that the 
gross earnings tax law be retained for the 
assessment and taxation of telephone prop- 
erty in Minnesota. 

We come now to the third proposition 
for consideration, viz: Is telephone prop- 
erty bearing its just share of the burden 
of taxation now, and how would carrying 
an unjust proportion of the burden affect 
the users of telephone service? 

The answer to the first part of the 
question is, Yes. The proof is that when 
you compare the tax paid on a dollar of 
investment in telephone property, with the 
tax paid on a dollar invested in other 
kinds of personal property, and when you 
consider the hazards connected with the 
operation of this property, and its rapid 
depreciation, it will be found that tele- 
phone property is fully paying its pro- 
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mit that 50 per cent of the smaller tele- 
phone companies of the country, and many 
of the larger ones, are badly managed. 
Of this poor management, to me two 
things in particular stand out: 

First, many telephone properties repre- 
senting many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are attempting to run their busi- 





[Telephone 


The Most Used 
The Most Abused 


AND 


The Least Understood 


Of any Public Service. . . The foot- 
} ball of all the businesses of Earth. 





Although Teleph Lines and Equip might be in the finest or- 
der, and operators and mechanics efficient, in order to furnish a Telephone 
Service for this community we must expect to do it by having more than 
700 people assist in the work (the Subscribers), and about half of whom are 
children. Then, unless the subscriber performs his part accurately, there 
can be ne hope of a good service. However, if the service is not good we 
always blame the Telephone Company, don't we? 


NO OTHER BUSINESS IN THE WORLD HAS THIS HANDICAP 


HELP US IN 1925 TO IMPROVE THE SERVICE 


¢ RICHARDS TELEPHONE CO. | 











Advertisement Recently Used by the Rich- 
ards Telephone Co., Richards, Mo. 
ness with blacksmiths’ helpers and jack- 
leg carpenters for mechanics, while the 
finest mechanics in any town should be in 
the employ of the telephone company— 
fine, finished, careful and trained me- 

chanics. 

But, of course, very few telephone com- 
panies have income enough to employ such 
help, and that brings up the second and 
other big fault, generally, of the telephone 


‘Taxation in 


(Continued from page 14.) 


portion of the tax burden of the state. 

At the expense of repetition, and be- 
cause of its importance in this connection, 
I wish to call your attention again to the 
comparison heretofore made between tele- 
phone and other personal property. 

“This property wears out steadily from 
year to year; depreciates, we say. It is 
subject to rapid depreciation on account of 
storms, sleets, and other causes like pub- 
lic improvements. It must be built to fill 
high peak loads and in depressions have 
considerable idle facilities. It is not al- 
lowed to earn a profit, the best it can do 
is to pay a wage on the capital invested. 
It is regulated, curbed and subject to each 
and every factor acting adversely to any 
personal property; and, further, it can not 
get away from adverse conditions by re- 
moval to another locality. 

“Contrast these conditions with the ap- 
preciation of land where good roads, cost- 
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business—a ‘measley’ little income, which 
can be attributed to poor management. 

You will please pardon me for address- 
ing you at length in my feeble attempt at 
defending the football of all the businesses 
on earth.” 





We wonder how many telephone man- 
agers who saw this quip or similar ones 
have written to the editors of the offend- 
ing papers. If each time they published 
items of the character mentioned, one or 
more letters with facts were written to the 
editors, the publication of such so-called 
jokes would cease. They can not go be- 
hind such facts as those presented by Mr. 
Benedict. 

The advertisement mentioned by Mr. 
Benedict is reproduced on this page. 


New Mexico Telephone Company 


Changes Its Headquarters. 
The Vaughn-Duran Telephone Co., 
which operates at Vaughn, Duran, Corona 
and Encino, N. Mex., has changed its 
headquarters from Duran to Vaughn. 
Robert Bourne, owner and manager of the 
company, reports that the company is 
growing steadily and that the change in 
headquarters will enable him to take care 

of the business with greater facility. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, February 2.—Copper—Easy ; 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 1434@1474c. 
Tin—Easy ; spot and near-by, 57c; futures, 
57.12c. Iron—Steady; No. 1 northern, 
$24.50@25; No. 2 northern, $23.50@24; 
No. 2 southern, $20.50@21. Lead—Steady ; 
spot, $9.50@9.75. Zinc—Easy; East St. 
Louis, spot and futures, 7.40@7.45c. An- 
timony—Spot, 17.50c. 


Minnesota 


ing telephone property thousands in re- 
construction, have enhanced the value of 
land thousands of dollars; where a factory 
may make 25 per cent or more on a product 
the demand for which is increasing; a 
lumber yard, valuable furniture, rugs, 
paintings, etc., whose value is increasing, 
or banks that make 15 to 40 per cent on 
the capital invested, and whose stock rises 
in value while the telephone plant is de- 
preciating. 

“Recall other kinds of personal property 
where the investment or capital is turned 
over two or three times a year with a 
return of 10 per cent or over on each 
turn-over and where the investment ma) 
be lessened when business is poor; then 
think of the telephone investment, always 
increasing and impossible of a single turn- 
over.” 

The effect of paying an unjust propo: 
tion of tax can be easily seen. The ra: 
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February 7, 1925. 


road commission of this state has said that 
the principal reasons why rates must be 
increased are because wages, material costs 
and taxes have increased. Since the sub- 
scriber pays for service at rates authorized 
by the commission, it follows that increas- 
ing the taxes increases the rates. 


Effect of Unjust Tax Burden. 


It follows also that, as it requires a 
certain amount of money to support the 
state and its sub-divisions, the amount 
paid by the telephone property owners 
helps to make up this amount. The more 
paid by the telephone property owners, the 
less is required from all other owners. So 
if on telephone property there is placed an 
undue burden, some and all other property 
will profit. 

You may say: “What difference does 
that make, for if the subscribers pay the 
telephone taxes, their own direct taxes 
will be correspondingly reduced ?” 

They will not. The taxes which the 
telephone property owners pay reduce all 
other taxes. These taxes may be on prop- 
erty whose owners are not telephone users 
where the property is located. Such own- 
ers are benefited, but do not pay one cent 
for telephone service. So, as much as they 
are benefited, the telephone subscribers are 
penalized and over-burdened. 

To increase the burden in any manner 
is to accentuate the injury done to the 
subscriber every day in over-taxation, as 
it is. These facts are rarely taken into 
consideration in the assessment of tele- 
phone property. 

Every effort made to increase telephone 
assessments because someone believes such 
assessments are too low—without reason- 
able proof that they are too low, when 
all factors are considered—is bound to re- 
sult in injustice to many worthy and very 
often substantial members of the com- 
munity, the telephone subscribers. 

Some economists hold that a public util- 
ity should not be taxed at all and that 
the amounts which it saved in taxes should 
be deducted from its service charges, 
thereby reducing its service rates. This 
might hold good in such service as was 
used by all taxpayers, generally, as water 
and gas. And in Omaha the water and 
gas plants pay no taxes. 

I would not go so far as to advocate 
that telephone companies pay no taxes, 
for the reason that many of the taxpayers 
were telephone users, but I believe no one 
could criticize me for using this opinion 
as one against over-taxation, at least. 

We come now to the fourth question: 

“What is a graduated gross earnings 
tax rate, and would its application in this 
state be fair and just and in accordance 
with the true fundamentals of taxation?” 

The answer to the first part of the 
question, “What is a graduated tax rate 
as applied to the gross earnings tax?” is 
that it is several different rates applied to 
the gross earnings of different classes of 
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telephone companies or properties, instead 
of one rate applied to the gross earnings 
of all companies without classification. To 
illustrate: The application of this plan 
might result in telephone properties in 
this state being arranged in three classes— 
A, B and C, according to the gross earn- 
ings of each property. 

In Class A might be placed all prop- 
erties whose annual gross earnings were 
$50,000; in Class B all properties whose 
annual gross earnings were over $50,000 
and under $200,000; and in Class C all 
properties whose earnings were over $200,- 
000, or any other arrangement purely ar- 
bitrary as such an arrangement will be. 
Then apply to Class A the lowest taxing 
rate decided upon, to B a rate one-half, 
or 1 per cent higher than A, and to C, 
the highest rate of all. Anyone can see 
that the subscribers of properties in Class 
C will be discriminated against. 

Now the unfairness of the proposition 
can be shown like this: Suppose a prop- 
erty consists of but one exchange, known 
as A, and the earnings thereof were under 
$50,000, and suppose another property con- 
sisted of four exchanges, one of which 
B was as nearly alike in size and all things 
else as the first exchange, A; and suppose 
the earnings from the four exchanges were 
over $200,000 in the aggregate. 

Under a graduated gross earnings tax 
method, a subscriber of B exchange would 
have to pay a higher service rate for the 
same service because the taxes at B were 
from 25 per cent to 50 per cent higher 
than at A. In other words, a subscriber 
of B must be penalized because the owner 
of his service did more business than the 
owner of A. Not that he received any 
more on a single dollar of his investment 
than did the owner of A, but because he 
did more business in the aggregate. 


Any one can see the unfairness of such 
a plan. The only redress an owner like B 
would have would be to go to the courts 
and demand equal protection under the 
law, or else divide his property into five 
parts, give each part a separate name and 
apportion the property so that no one 
piece would earn more than $50,000 an- 
nually. Then a subscriber in any of his ex- 
changes would no longer be required to 
pay a higher tax than the subscriber in 
some other exchange, just because the 
owner had a lot of property and earnings. 


This would reduce the graduated tax to 
a one-tax rate, and then the only way to 
get more money out of the telephone in- 
dustry would be to increase the single 
rate. This would happen, provided we do 
not show, as we should, that the present 
plan is fair, just and yields an adequate 
tax to cover the burden which the prop- 
erty should bear, as its proportion. 

An eminent authority and economist in 
discussing a graduated rate applied to 
gross earnings of telephone property, says: 
“A gross earnings tax is merely a method 
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of arriving at a fair average tax, under 
average conditions, upon an average vol- 
ume of property devoted to a certain kind 
of business use which involves no annual 
turnover of capital. It is not an income 
tax or any peculiar sort of a tax, other 
than one to accomplish substantial equity 
and avoid the enormous expense of an 
annual appraisal of a complicated collec- 
tion of physical units spread all over a 
state, or over several states. 

Thus viewed, the problem is: What is 
the ratio applied to gross earnings, neces- 
sarv to produce the foregoing result. It 
is thus a case of straight percentage and 
there is no room for the application of 
graduated rates. 

If you wish to reach value by capitaliz- 
ing an annual income, you must use the 
same rate, regardless of the size of the 
income; otherwise you can’t use the capi- 
talization process. In the same way, deal- 
ing with gross income, which is simply one 
element in getting net income, you must, 
to preserve the integrity of your process, 
use a flat rate on all gross incomes earned 
in a business, where there is no annual 
turnover of capital. 

That is to’say; a capital value of aver- 
age telephone plant amounting to $100,000, 
produces annual gross earnings of $30,000. 
To produce an annual tax of $1,200, you 
would have to apply to the gross earnings 
a percentage figure of 4; and that would 
hold true, regardless of the amount of 
plant, so long as the average gross pro- 
duced by such plant was about 30 per 
cent. 

The same amount of plant produces the 
same amount of gross income, under the 
assumptions necessary. By graduating the 
rate you destroy the entire validity of the 
process.” 


Impropriety of Graduated Gross Earn- 
ings Tax Apparent. 

Since the impropriety of applying a 
graduated rate to the gross earnings of 
telephone companies is so apparent, and 
since the injustice of such application is 
so obvious, we might be asked why the 
method should be suggested. I can only 
conjecture an answer, for there is no valid 
reason for it. Such conjecture would be 
various misconceptions and absurd premises 
leading to absurd conclusions. 

One misconception might be that the 
larger companies should pay more taxes. 
This would amount to saying that if you 
have a dollar invested in a large company, 
you should pay more taxes on it than you 
would pay on another dollar invested in a 
small company, regardless of which dollar 
earns the greater return. Any one can 
see that this is absurd and unfair. An 
absurd premise with its consequent absurd 
conclusion might be illustrated this way : 

Suppose it is suggested, since all prop- 
erty is classified now, why not classify 
property again within a class or kind. Such 
an argument would be like saying: 
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A horse is an animal. 

A horse has a stomach. 

A horse eats hay. 

A man is an animal. 

A man has a stomach, 
and because he is like a horse in these two 
particulars, he should eat hay too. 

There is no good reason for favoring 
this plan. No such condition exists as 
claimed. The larger companies, as their 
business increases, pay more taxes, whether 
their investment increases or not. There 
is a large amount of potential business, 
which the larger companies can and will 
do, especially in the toll plant, without 
increasing the investment any. 

This increased business will increase the 
tax on each dollar of property in use fully 
as much as fairness or justice can re- 
quire, either on the theory of ability to 
earn a return on the investment, or on 
any other theory. These are facts as the 
records will show. 

“What effect would a graduated rate 
applied to the gross earnings tax have 
upon this association?” 

Any member who gives the question the 
slightest consideration will answer the 
question himself, and his answer and mine 
will be the same, viz: Very bad. 

We all know that unity of purpose, aim 
and action is the foundation upon which 
the association rests. We all know that 
what affects one member affects all other 
members to a greater or less degree, may- 
be, nevertheless the effect is manifest. We 
are dependent on one another more or less. 
No member can live to himself alone, ex- 
cept at a loss somewhere. 

We may pay dues and stay in the as- 
sociation for the benefits so surely de- 
rived but contribute nothing other than 
dues to the good of the association. We 
may see others contribute far more than 
we. We may see them make fights at 
their own expense, which result in good to 
the whole industry, without lifting a 
finger ourselves. 

Maybe we could not do anything if we 
would, yet as fair-minded, honest men we 
would want to do some thing so when 
any one assails anything which would ad- 
versely affect any member we should lend 
an unwilling ear. 

After being shown the unfairness of. the 
graduated rate for the gross earnings tax, 
anyone can see that it will affect some 
of the members adversely; and such mem- 
bers will be those giving thie most in sup- 
port of this association, giving the most 
in brain and brawn; in fighting its battles, 
or giving the wisest counsel and thought 
in our educational campaigns to prepare 
us to do our job better in furnishing good 
service at reasonable rates. 

Kill off these members or hamstring 
them, ard the association will peter out 
and die. There is no guesswork about it. 
It cannot function as it does without the 


help, inspiration and splendid brotherly 
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counsel of the members adversely affected 
by a graduated tax rate applied to the 
gross earnings tax. 

If an attempt is made to pass a gradu- 
ated tax rate bill as before explained, this 
association must first be disrupted if it 
is thought that its united stand against the 
measure would prevent the passage of 
such a bill. 

You say: How could that be done? The 
easiest way in the world. Destroy our 
unity of purpose, aim and action. How? 
Certain members will be approached and 
told: “We are going to put through a 
graduated tax bill but it won’t hurt you 
any; in fact it may lower your taxes some. 
It’s the big fellow we are after; the one 
who makes a lot of money anyway. Give 
us your support and we will cut your 
taxes from 10 to 25 per cent.” 

Should the members thus approached 
demur, they will be told: “Well, you can 
be neutral and lay low, or we will raise 
all of you, as the tax is not high enough 
as it is.” 

Whoever falls for this talk to save a 
few dollars for himself, or from fear of 
an implied danger, sticks a knife into the 
association, killing his best friend there- 
by; further he should know that he who 
would arouse selfishness to put over an un- 
fair measure, would be the first to raise 
the low rate again when there was no de- 
cided opposition to it. 

There is an axiom “false in one, false 
in all.” The person in favor of a bill, 
who arouses selfishness to secure sup- 
port for it and who would put through 
an unfair measure thereby, can not be 
trusted to protect his supporters 
they are threatened adversely. 
porters would then very likely be 
“Take your medicine.” 

It is unbelievable that there ts a mem- 
ber of this association who would think- 
ingly or willingly give support or ear to 
any proposal that is not for the best in- 
terests of every member of this association. 


when 
Such sup- 
told, 


An association that has for -its pur- 
poses the best service possible at reason- 
able rates; the welfare and success of the 
state and its communities; the willingness 
to bear its just proportion of civic burdens ; 
the intention to serve and protect its sub- 
scribers in every way possibile; the co- 
operation with all state regulatory and ad- 
ministrative bodies; the one that has ac- 
complished so much for its members in 
education, help and counsel, and whose of- 
ficers ever work for the welfare and suc- 
cess of its membership—such an associa- 
tion is worthy of your undivided support 
in its unity of purpose, aim and action. 

The ancient Romans had an insignia of 
office for their magistrates called “Fasces.” 
The fasces were a bundle of sticks bound 
round the handle of an axe, the head of 
which protruded from one end of the 
bundle. This was a symbol denoting the 
strength of unity. 
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The bundle of sticks could not be 
broken as long as they were bound to- 
gether. Break the encircling bands, or 
draw them out, one at a time, and a single 
stick could be easily broken, and so on 
from stick to stick until all were broken. 

Nearly 20 centuries after upon this con- 
tinent there arose 13 weak and fragile 
states which early felt the necessity of be- 
ing united into a strong bundle, and so 
the United States of America came into 
being. And lest its people should forget 
that union was imperative and vital, it 
commissioned three of its most illustrious 
citizens to design a great seal for this na- 
tion. So Franklin, Jefferson and Adams re- 
ported designs that after many modifica- 
tions were at last woven by Barton into 
the present great seal of this nation, the 
most expressive of any among the nations 
of the earth. Here we see Union typified 
by one central power on whose breast is 
borne the escutcheon symbolizing the 
union of the 13 states with the Latin 
words E Pluribus Unum, meaning “One 
from many.” 

Down through all the years of our na- 
tion’s history, we have maintained that 
principle, and without individual selfishness 
have seen our people sacrifice money, lives 
and happiness upon the altars of war that 
our union should be preserved. 
forget,” we 


“Lest we 
have engraved the Roman 
metallic that 
every child may see it; and when its en- 
quiring mind shall frame the question, 
“What does this mean?” we can say: “My 
child, this means that the United States 
is a union like this bundle of sticks; we 
must never pull a stick out nor unloose its 
enfolding hands.” 


fasces upon our money so 


May we not read a lesson and secure an 
example in this story of one of our Na- 
tion’s cardinal principles and apply it to 
this association and its membership? If 
so, we will resist any attempt to disrupt 
our union. 

We will subordinate slight individual 
advantage to the welfare of all. Thus, if 
it is proposed to tax some of us differ- 
ently from the rest, we will oppose such 
procedure knowing that it is detrimental 
to our association because unfair, and that 
once unfairness steps in it will only be a 
question of time till it reaches us, no mat- 
ter if we escape today. 

If we become selfish, some day we shall 
be standing alone independent, but power- 
less and friendless. 


Swedish Telephone Company Gets 
Italian Monopoly. 

The Swedish Ericsson Telephone Co. 
has been granted a monopoly of public 
telephone work in southern Italy and 
Sicily for the next 50 years, according to 
a recent cable dispatch from Stockho!m, 
Sweden. The agreement also makes the 


Ericsson company the technical adviser to 
the other districts in Italy. 
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MECHANICAL PEAK LOADS 


REOSOTED Southern Yellow Pine Poles 

offer the greatest factor of safety to pole 
lines subjected to excessive strains from sleet, 
snow and high winds. 


Southern Yellow Pine is the strongest of pole 


woods and possesses a high degree of flexibility. 
Pine poles, properly preserved by deep penetration 
of creosote oil, are as strong after 20 or 25 years of 
service as they were at the time of installation. 
Write for Booklet T-1—it contains data and 
information of value to pole users. 


International Creosoting & Construction Co. 
Galveston, Texas 


4 geese GF PHA. 


When writing to International Creosoting & Construction Co. please mention TELEPHONY. 








Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 


and Actions of City 


Bill to Place Holding Companies 
Under Commission Killed. 

A bill recently introduced into the upper 
house of the Indiana legislature by Sen- 
ator Wm. T. Quillen provided that hold- 
ing companies owning more than 50 per 
cent of the common stock of utility com- 
panies shall be regarded as utilities under 
the meaning of the public utility law, and 
as such shall be under the jurisdiction of 
the public service commission. 

The purpose of the bill, it is stated, was 
to enable the commission to inquire into and 
determine the relationship between such 
holding companies as the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which owns prac- 
tically all the common stock of the Indi- 
ana Bell Telephone Co., and the many 
holding companies of the Samuel Insull 
interests, which own and control hundreds 
of operating utilities through common 
stock ownership. 

A public hearing on the proposed Quil- 
len bill was held by the Judiciary A com- 
mittee of the senate January 21. The bill 
came up for vote in the senate on January 
29 and failed of passage by one vote. 


Applies for Federal Injunction 
Against New Jersey Commission. 
The New York Telephone Company on 
January 29 filed papers in the office of the 
clerk of the United States District Court 
at Trenton, N. J., in a suit brought to 
enjoin the New Jersey Public Utility Com- 
mission from enforcing the order made by 
that board on December 31, last, which re- 
quires the telephone company to continue 
to charge its present telephone rates in 
Northern New Jersey without increase. 

The grounds of the suit are that the 
rates required to be continued in force are 
illegal and confiscate the company’s prop- 
erty and would afford the company an un- 
reasonably low and inadequate return upon 
the property devoted to the public use. It 
further alleges that the commission’s re- 
quirement as to the treatment of the com- 
pany’s depreciation expense account also 
confiscates the property and is an illegal 
direction beyond the power and authority 
of the board, and is also in conflict with 
the Constitution of the United States, acts 
of Congress and the jurisdiction and pow- 
ers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The application for an immediate pre- 
liminary injunction, to be in force pending 
the trial and determination of the suit, 
was presented to Judge Rollstab, who, pur- 
suant to the federal practice in such cases, 
will call to his assistance in hearing the 


Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


motion two other federal judges. Argu- 
ment of the action has been set tentatively 
for February 16 at Trenton. 

The telephone company is represented in 
the suit by Frankland Briggs, of New 
York, and former Federal Judge Thomas 
G. Haight, of the firm of Wall, Haight, 
Carey & Hartpence, of Jersey City. 


Asks Rehearing in Southern Cali- 
fornia Rate Case. 
Declaring that the new rates of the 
Southern California Telephone Co. fixed 
by the California .Railroad Commission 
are unjust, unfair and unsupported by 
evidence in the telephone case, City Attor- 
ney Jess Stephens of Los Angeles filed 
with the commission, on January 19, a 
formal application for a rehearing on its 

decision. 

Mr. Stephens also filed a brief in sup- 
port of the application, in which he partic- 
ularly attacked the provision calling for 
compulsory measured telephone service, 
and stated that the rates fixed for this 
type of service were higher than the com- 
pany requested in its petition for a new 
rate schedule. 

He pointed out in the brief that the flat 
rate fixed for business telephones for the 
rest of this year is the highest in the 
United States. The rate fixed is $12.50 
per month. At the end of the year busi- 
ness concerns must pay for measured tele- 
phone service. There is one exception, in 
that hotels will immediately be charged 
for every telephone call going over their 
exchanges. 

He also contended in his brief that the 
commission’s order putting Culver City in 
the toll exchange area is not justified. 

Mr. Stephens declared that the new tel- 
ephone rates would be bitterly contested 
by his office and the citizens’ committee. 


State Must Again Amend Action 
Against Indiana Bell. 

Judge Fremont Miller, of the Johnson 
county circuit court, has sustained in part 
a motion of attorneys of the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co. to require the state of In- 
diana to amend its third amended com- 
plaint in the suit in which it seeks to have 
the charter of the company revoked and 
its property put in the hands of a receiver 
for certain alleged charter violations. 

Judge Miller ruled that the state should 
make its complaint more definite in regard 


to certain toll lines, rates and charges com-. 


plained of, by being more specific concern- 
ing facts of the executive committee which. 
it is alleged, were unlawful, and to be 
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more specific concerning a contract that, it 
is alleged, the Indiana Bell company and 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
entered into contrary to the federal and 
state anti-trust laws. 

Attorneys made their last motion to 
have the state amend the complaint Janu- 
ary 10. The complaint had been amended 
three times previously to make charges 
more specific, no motion of the company 
attorneys, sustained by the court. 

The suit was filed originally in Marion 
superior court. It was sent to the Johnson 
county circuit court in a change of venue 
petitioned for by the company attorneys. 

The complaint was filed by the state on 
relation of William H. Remy, prosecutor 
of Marion county. It alleges that the In- 
diana Bell is owned and controlled by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.: 
that the board of directors is only a 
dummy board, controlled by the A. T. & 
T. Co.; that the members of the board 
are not bona fide stockholders of the com- 
pany as required by the Indiana law, be- 
cause the A. T. & T. Co. holds written 
options for the purchase of their qualify- 
ing shares of stock, and that a majority of 
the board are not residents of Indiana as 
required by the Indiana law. 

Mr. Lesh, who, as attorney general, in- 
stituted the suit, is continuing in charge 
of it at the request of Arthur Gillion, the 
present attorney general. 


Temporary Order Reduces Detroit 
Residence Service Rates. 

A temporary rate reduction order affect- 
ing only the residence telephones of the 
Michigan State Telephone Co. in the city 
of Detroit was issued by the Michigan 
Public Utilities Commission on January 26 
From available statistics on the number of 
telephones in Detroit residences, it is esti- 
mated that the reduction order will reduce 
the revenues of the Michigan Bell about 
$400,000 a year. 

The specific reductions are as follows: 


On party lines, from $5 to $4.70 a 
month. 

Two-party lines, from $4 to $3.70 a 
month, 


Four-party lines from $3 to $2.70 a 
month. 

The new rates became effective Febru- 
ary l. 

The reductions named were tentative in 
that they represent more or less of a guess 
on the commission’s part as to what the 
company should be allowed to earn. They 
will probably be changed when the new 
state-wide order is issued, and if so reim- 
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COLUMBIA Gray Label Batteries never fuss 
or fume. When the subscriber jiggles the 
hook, they just snap in and out of action, 
calmly and quietly. Heavy service suits them 
just as well as prolonged idleness. Hang up 
the receiver and they drop back into complete 
rest, recuperating their strength. No matter 
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bursements must be made either by the 
company to the subscribers or by the sub- 
scribers to the company. It is expected 
that the general order will be forthcom- 
ing within another six months. 

in making a new general order the com- 
mission must be bound by the precedents 
established by the supreme court when it 
held the 12 per cent reduction order of 
1922 invalid. This means that the commis- 
sion must allow the company to charge off 
its payment to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. as an operation cost, and 
that it must allow a greater value for 
growing concern and a greater reserve for 
depreciation than it allowed when it cal- 
culated the 12 per cent cut. 

It is understood to be the company’s 
contention that if the court ruling is fol- 
lowed to the letter, the commission can not 
make any reduction at all over the state as 
a whole. Available figures, however, arc 
said to indicate that there will be a_per- 
manent reduction in the city of Detroit 
even though it is found necessary to in- 
crease the rates in some of the out-state 
communities in order to accomplish it. 


The slash in Detroit rates is about 
equivalent to the total amount Detroit rep- 
resentatives contended at the recent hear- 
ing had been collected by the telephone 
company in the state at large during the 
last 26 months in excess of what the su- 
preme court fixed as fair earnings—7 per 
cent. It is based on a readjustment of the 
commission’s valuation findings in, the 
original order to conform with the holding 
of the state supreme court as to appraised 
value, depreciation and fair earnings. 


{In this original order, the commission 
fixed $47,000,000 as the value of the De- 
troit exchange property, making no allow- 
ance for going concern value, and deduct- 
ing from the physical valuation a reinvest- 
ed depreciation account. After nearly two 
years of litigation, the supreme court held 
that the commission had erred in eliminat- 
ing going concern and depreciation and 
held in substance that the telephone com- 
pany was entitled to earn 7 per cent upon 
its physical value. 

{n presenting its new appeal the city 
based its claim on new valuations which 
allowed 5 per cent for going value, re- 
stored the depreciation and subsequent 
capital commitments, bringing the total! 
valuation to nearly $60,000,000 instead of 
$47,000,000. 

The demand for interim relief was 
based on the contention that in the 26 
months the telephone company had col- 
lected from Detroit subscribers $2,100,000 
in excess of the 7 per cent defined by the 
supreme court as fair earnings, even on 
the increased valuation. In the same 
period it was shown out-state exchanges 
had failed by $1,800,000 to meet the fair 
return test. 

These 


figures combined still left the 


telephone company in possession of $300,- 
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000 claim by the city to be in excess of 
fair earnings in the state at large. The 
rate cut ordered for Detroit about approxi- 
mates this amount annually. 

At hearings in April the state will take 
up the problem of determining whether 
each exchange must be made self-sustain- 
ing, or whether substantial justice is meted 
out so long as the state as a whole pays 
its way. 

Increased Rates Placed in Effect 
by Nortonville Company. 

The Nortonville Telephone Co. of Nor- 
tonville, Kans., placed in effect the first of 
the year the following schedule of in- 
creased monthly rates, as approved by the 
Kansas Public Utilities Commission : 

Business, individual line, $2.25; residence, 
individual line, $1.50: desk sets, 25 cents 
residence 


extra: extensions, business, $1, 


75 cents; extension bells, 25 cents; rural 
subscribers, equipment owned by the com- 
pany, $1.50; lodge halls, $1; rural indi- 
vidual line service to pay 25 cents per 
month for each additional one-half mile or 
fraction thereof from the city limits in 
addition to the rate of $1.50 per month. 
The commission found that applicant’s 
principal exchange was located at Norton- 
ville and that it also operated a small ex- 
change at Cummings about six miles dis- 
tant from Nortonville; that applicant’s 
plant and equipment was in need of re- 
pairs and improvements and that there 
were not sufficient hand with 
make the necessary rehabilita- 
tion; that no dividends had been declared 
since January, 1923; that the present rates 


funds on 
which to 


were considerably less than those exacted 


by other telephone companies operating 
under similar circumstances and conditions 
and were inadequate and insufficient. 


Increased Rates Approved . For 


Glasco Company of Kansas. 
The Glasco Telephone Co. of Glasco 


was recently authorized by the Kansas 
Public Utility Commission to put in 
force the following schedule of rates: 


Business, $1.75; residence, $1.25; desk sets, 
either business or residence, 25c per month 


extra; extension telephones, $7.50 per 
year; extension bells, $2.00 per year. 
The commission found that applicant 


had purchased its plant in 1907 and had 
paid therefor the sum of $12,700; that the 
company had outstanding stock in the 
amount of $4,970; that at the time of pur- 
chase there was a balance of $7,470 of un- 
paid purchase price; that since its organ- 
ization the company had paid from reven- 
ues dividends of approximately six per 
cent upon all outstanding stock, and in 
addition thereto had paid balance of un- 
paid purchase price; that additions, better- 
ments and extensions had been made which 
increased the present value of the plant to 
about $20,000. 


The commission further found from the 
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evidence that rates charged by applicant 
were exceptionally low and not sufficient 
to pay operating expenses and taxes and a 
fair return on the value of the property, 
and that the application should therefore 
be granted. 

Some Were Pleased—and Some 

Were Not. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
officials had a lively time of it with a large 
group of patrons who appeared before the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission a 
few days age to protest against the adop- 
tion of a new schedule of charges for 
suburbs to Lincoln that are unincorporated 
or detached. 

Most of them went home satisfied when 
they discovered that they would have to 
pay less, but the others who were slightly 
increased made the usual fuss—and they 
didn’t care whether favoring them disad- 
vantaged or was unfair to other patrons. 
Several who objected that a town six miles 
farther west had lower rates, hacked away 





when told they could have ten-party serv- 


ice, such as was furnished there, at the 
same rate. 

The company voluntarily increased its 
city zone limits, inside which the rates 
would be the same. It then proposed to 
make rates for the little suburban groups 
on the basis of their mileage at the nearest 
point to the city limits, all within the 
suburb to get the same rate. 

At present, because of the mileage for- 
mula being strictly applied, some in a vil- 
lage pay more than others. These all have 
rates reduced. The only ones who pa 
more who had been 
takenly quoted rates years ago on a basis 
of a step-up of every half-mile in addition 
to the base rate instead of every quarter- 


were a group mis- 


mile. 
Bill Allows Companies to Give 
Employes Special Rates. 
Only one bill directly affecting the tele- 
phone industry has so far been introduced 
in the Nebraska legislature, and that is by 
Representative Johnson of Washington 
county, wha is a telephone man. It pro- 
poses to authorize common carriers to give 
free or reduced rate service to officers, 
agents, employes or employes retired on 
account of disabilities received in service. 
The bill seeks to legalize a practice that 
has grown up in the absence of any law, 
by which some companies give free service 
to employes whom it is to the interest of 
the service that they be within easy call. 
Others give a reduced rate to employes 


New Jersey Commission Demands 
Better Service of Company. 
After an investigation of many com- 
plaints the New Jersey Public Utilities 
Commission served notice January 24 on 
the New Jersey Telephone Co., which 
serves Farmington and vicinity, that wi ess 
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=) Before you buy POLES—See Weyerhaeuser &@ 


A Pole 
Selling Policy 
That May Fit 

Your Buying Needs 


HEN Weyerhaeuser enlarged its pole service 

it wasn’t the intention to scoop up orders as 
fast as stocks accumulated. That is not the way 
Weyerhaeuser does business. 





The Weyerhaeuser policy has always been to take 
good care of a group of permanent customers, to 
ascertain their needs and to meet their requirements 
as they arise. 


Weyerhaeuser men do not claim to make all the 
good poles. However, this organization does main- 
tain a high standard in the selection of pole timber 
which results in uniformly good poles. Timber not 
meeting this standard goes to the saw mill where it 
is cut into material for which it is suited. 


Weyerhaeuser poles formerly sold through jobbers 
are now being marketed direct to users as announced 
a short time ago in this publication. A clientele of 
permanent customers is being built up. Quite a few 
pole users say our policies and service are just what 
they have been looking for. Perhaps you will feel as 
they do. The next time you are in the market for 
treated or untreated poles or piling give this special- 
ized service a tryout. Prices by mail or wire. 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 


‘Distributors of 
WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
General Offices: SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Branch Offices 


ST. PAUL CHICAGO BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
2694 University Ave. 208S.La Salle St. 812 Lexington Bldg. 220 Broadway 








Weyerhaeuser Idaho Red Cedar Poles in the lines 
F. H. Burke, Chicago Office, Manager of Cedar Pole Sales of the Beloit Water, Gas and Electric Company, 
R. L. Bayne, Spokane Office, Manager of Cedar Pole Service Beloit, Wisconsin 


Weyerhaeuser 
Idaho ¥ Red Cedar Poles 


When writing to Weyerhaeuser Forest Products Co. please mention TELEPHONY. 
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it took immediate steps to improve service 
in Hunterdon county an action would be 
begun against it in the equity court. Flem- 
ington, High Bridge, Lebanon, White 
House and several other places are depend- 
ent upon the company. 

The commission found that the com- 
plaints against the company cover a period 
of from three to four years and tell of a 
delay of from three months to four years 
in supplying service after applications were 
made. The complaints relate to every 
branch of the service and include too many 
subscribers on a party line, neglect to fur- 
nish directories and failure to replace poles 
and wires broken by storms. 


New Jersey Commission to Fight 
New York Company. 

Simultaneously with an announcement 
that it will fight to a finish the action of 
the New York Telephone Co. in appealing 
to the federal court from its order deny- 
ing an increase in rates, the New Jersey 
Public Utility Commission on January 31 
ordered a public hearing for Tuesday, 
February 24, on the advances recently al- 
lowed the Delaware & Atlantic Telegraph 
& Telephone Co. 





North Carolina Company Gets In- 
crease Upon Improved Service. 
The Marion Telephone Co., operating in 

the town of Marion and vicinity, was re- 

cently authorized by the North Carolina 

Corporation Commission to place in effect 

the following schedule of increased monthly 

rates: 

Business, individual line, $3.50, two- 
party line, $2.00; four-party line, $1.50: 
rural eight-party harmonic ringing line, 
owned and maintained by the company, 
$2; switching rural lines owned by sub- 
scribers, with a minimum of eight stations 
per line, 50 cents. 

The applicant was also authorized to 
place in effect the following charges: In- 
stalling new connection, $3.50, move from 
one address to another, $3.50, move from 
one room to another, $3; connection charge, 
$1.50; change of directory listing, $1: 
extra for more than one listing in direc- 
tory, 50 cents for each listing. 

The commission found that applicant 
had made an investment in new equip- 
ment in the amount of $25,716.31; that it 
had invested in its old plant and equipment 
a net amount of $9,383.86, which had been 
discarded and salvaged for an amount esti- 
mated at $3,500; that the present -rates 
were inadequate for service furnished by 
the old equipment, and that the service 
furnished since the installment of the new 
equipment had been very greatly im- 
proved; that an increase in rates was justi- 
fiable. 


Urges Committee to Hear Argu- 
ments for Telephone Probe. 
A joint resolution has been introduced 

in the lower house of the Ohio legislature 

by Representative Davidson of Summit 
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county which provides that a joint legis- 
lative committee be named to hear evidence 
from proponents and opponents of a legis- 
lative investigation of the telephone situ- 
ation in that state, with a view to making 
recommendations to the general assembly 
as to whether such an investigation should 
be held. 

The resolution would provide for the 
appointment of three members from each 
house to sit on the committee and to re- 
port not later than February 15. 


Fight to Establish Telephone 
“Districts” in Cincinnati. 

The fight to establish telephone “dis- 
tricts” in greater Cincinnati was again be- 
fore the Ohio supreme court at Columbus 
on January 9, when the case was argued 
for the third time. 

The case grew out of an application 
made by the Cincinnati & Suburban Tele- 
phone Co. three years ago, when it asked 
the public utilities commission to allow it 
to divide the city and suburbs into “dis- 
tricts.” This would make an _ increased 
rate for suburbs and a toll rate for out- 
lying districts. 

Two times the case was argued and sent 
back to the commission. for rehearing. 


Appeal Made to Supreme Court 
in West Virginia Rate Case. 
Suspension of the telephone rate in- 

crease granted by the West Virginia Pub- 

lic Service Commission to the Chesapeake 

& Potomac Telephone Co. was asked of the 

supreme court of appeals on January 24 

by counsel for the West Virginia cities 

protesting against the higher rates. Be- 
cause of the new move, attorneys for the 
companies and the protesting cities agreed 
to postpone argument on the company’s 
motion for a rehearing by the commission 
until the supreme court acts. : 
Cities represented in carrying the case 


to the courts included Huntington, Wheel-— 


ing, Charleston, 
Williamson, 
Clarksburg. 

The petition to the court, besides review- 
ing the evidence presented before the com- 
mission when it heard the telephone com- 
pany’s application for rate increases, cited 
the dissenting opinion of Chairman Birk 
S. Stathers, of the commission, which held 
the increase unnecessary. 


Kenova, 
Moundsville, 


Martinsburg, 
Fairmont and 








Verdict for Injuries Due to Low 
Hanging Telephone Wire. 
The West Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals, in affirming the verdict for the 
plaintiff by the lower court in the case of 
Burr vs. Limestone Telephone Co., 125 S. 

E. 335 held: 

That a declaration which charged that it 
was the duty of defendant telephone com- 
pany to construct and maintain its wires 
above the street high enough to permit 
plaintiff to pass thereunder without being 
caught by them and injured, but that the 
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defendant company carelessly and negli 
gently constructed and maintained one oi 
its wires so low that the plaintiff was 
caught thereby and thrown from a motor 
truck on which he was standing, and in- 
jured, while lawfully traveling along the 
street, need not allege that the defendant 
company or its officers or agents had 
knowledge of the low condition of the 
wire at the time of plaintiff’s injury. 

That where the questions of negligence 
of the company and of contributory negli- 
gence of the plaintiff depended upon facts 
and testimony and inferences to be drawn 
therefrom, these questions were for the 
jury and a judgment entered upon a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff would be affirmed. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

January 19: Petition filed by City At- 
torney Jess Stephens of Los Angeles for 
a rehearing on the rates of the Southern 
California Telephone Co. Brief also filed 
supporting his charges that the new rates 
fixed by the commission are unjust, un- 

fair and unsupported by evidence. 

January 26: Application filed by the 
Rio Vista Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
permission to issue $16,600 par value of its 
common capital stock, and to distribute the 
stock to its stockholders, representing un- 
capitalized investment. 

January 27: The commission authorized 
George H. Jones to sel! the Tuolumne 
Telephone Exchange to Leland S. Green 
for the sum of $6,000, and the latter is 
authorized to operate it under the existing 
rates. 

January 27: Transfer of the Knights 
Landing Telephone Exchange by John V. 
Leithold to Oscar Reinhardt for the sum 
of $2,000, and operation of the exchange 
by the latter, approved by the commission. 

January 28: Permission granted to 
Santa Monica Bay Telephone Co. to issuc 
$200,000 of common stock in addition to 
the $450,000 previously authorized, and to 
use the proceeds to pay in part the cost of 
the properties of Santa Monica Bay Home 
Telephone Co. 

January 28: The commission authorized 
the San Fernando Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to use the remaining proceeds of 
$264.90, received from the sale of stock 
previously authorized, to finance the cost 
of additions, extensions and betterments. 

January 29: Application filed by the 
Fall River Valley Telephone Co. for cer- 
tificate to operate a telephone system in 
certain portions of Shasta and Lasser 
counties. 

January 30: Santa Monica Bay Tele- 
phone Co. authorized in a supplemental 
order to execute a mortgage or deed of 
trust to secure the payment of stock bond 
issue recently authorized by the commis- 
sion. 

District OF COLUMBIA. 


February 18: Hearing for further con- 
sideration of the question as to whether 
a reduction in the rates of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. in Washington 
should be ordered by the commission. 

ILLINOIS. 

January 22: Schedule presented but no 
action taken—American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. supplement No. 1 to Iil. C. ©. 
No. 2-A, third revised tariff, containing 
routine charges in list of points caused by 
additions, transferences of discontinuances 
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Metallic Circuit 
Telephone Type 


Price $1.75 each, Complete 


DOUBLY EFFICIENT— 


VAC-MS are proof against lightning and static. 
They also serve as protection against foreign sneak 
currents of high voltage, thus assuring safety for 


your operators. 


A brand new catalog is waiting for you. 


THE NATIONAL ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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sent the greatest advancement in tele- 
phone cable manufacture. 
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Wrive our nearest office about your re- 
quirements. 


Standard Underground Cable Co. 
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(Underwriters’ Laboratories Inspected) 


“Requires Only Heat” 
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Touches the Spot 


ERE’S a real soldering job! Imagine 
putting separate flux on each con- 

tact to be soldered. It certainly takes con- 
siderable time for this operation alone. 


Now with Kester Solder the worker 
simply picks up a hot iron and solders 
away. No separate flux is necessary. 
Kester contains in itself a pure rosin 
flux that melts and feeds to the job in 
proportion to the melting solder. Think 
how much time this saves. 


Enthusiastic users say Kester saves 50% 
of soldering time. We know, besides 
this, that a job soldered with Kester 
means an electrically secure joint. You 
start saving the minute you start using 
Kester. 
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Worthy of One’s Hire— 


If a man is to succeed in the 
business world today he must be 
“worthy of his hire.’ 

So it is with books. They also 

must give the reader his money’s 
worth. 
_ In _ offering “Telephony, Includ- 
ing Automatic Switching,” for sale, 
its publishers have arranged an 
excellent collection of helpful in- 
formation and data fully illus- 
trated and up-to-date for the 
telephone man. 

TELEPHONY, including AUTO- 
MATIC SWITCHING, is written 
by Arthur Bessey Smith, E. E. 
Automatic switching is certainly 
being rapidly adopted, and the 
construction of every switch, re- 
lay and contractor in the whole 
range of automatic devices is 
clearly presentable. 

Pocket size, bound in Leather- 
ette, Gold Stamping, 500 pages, 
263 illustrations and Wiring Dia- 
grams. Price $2.50. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP., 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 


Why delay? 
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Kester Acid-Core Solder for general use in 1 lb. cartons; 1, 
5 and 10 lb. spools. Small package Acid-Core Solder, Kester 
Metal Mender for autoist, householder, etc. For delicate 
radio and electrical work — Kester Rosin-Core Solder. 
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a cee by the 


CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 


4211 Wrightwood Ave. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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of stations since the list of stations was 
published effective October 21, 1924. 

February 3: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of proposed advance in rates 
for telephone service in Pittsfield, county 
of Pike, as stated in rate schedules as 
filed by the Pittsfield Telephone Co. No. 
10788. 

February 3: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of proposed advanced rates for 
telephone service in Alton and Wood 
River, in Madison county, stated in rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. 2 of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. No. 14045. 

February 4: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of -proposed advance in rates 
for telephone service in Mt. Auburn and 
vicinity, stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 
No. 2 of the Mt. Auburn Telephone Co. 
No. 14721. 

February 4: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of joint application for ap- 
plication for approval of intercorporate 
contracts covering traffic between the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. and the Foosland 
Telephone Co. between Gibson City and 
Foosland, and for the cancellation of 
trafic agreement between the Gibson 
Home Telephone Co. and the Foosland 
Telephone Co. No. 14805. 

February 4: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of joint application of Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. and Illinois Central 
Telephone Co. for the approval of inter- 
corporate contract and traffic agreement 
for interchange of traffic at Williamsville, 
Ilt. No. 14780. 

February 4: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of application for approval of 
intercorporate contracts entered into be- 
tween the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. and 
the Illinois Central Telephone Co. to 
supersede traffic agreements entered into 
between the Central Union Telephone Co. 
and the Macoupin County Telephone Co.., 


Gillespie Home Telephone Co., Girard 
Telephone Co. and Virden Home Tele- 
phone Co., covering service at Virden, 


Girard, Carlinville and Gillespie, Ill. No 
14806. 

February 5: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of petition of the Lincoln Tele 
phone Co. for an emergency order placing 
in effect revised schedules for rural tele- 
phone rates for the territory surrounding 
Lincoln, Elkhart and New Holland in 
Logan county, also for establishment of a 
toll rate between Elkhart and Williams- 
ville, in Logan county, as shown in rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. 3. No. 14783. 

February 5: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of point application for an or- 
der approving the purchase by the Pike 
County Telephone Co. and sale by Ed D. 
Glandon of the telephone property of the 
latter operated as the “Pittsfield Telephone 
Exchange” and for a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to operate the prop- 
erty. No. 14826. 

February 5: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of application of the Pike 
County Telephone Co. for an order author- 
izing the issue of $35,000 par value of its 
first mortgage gold bonds and the execu- 
tion of its deed of trust to First National 
Bank of Pittsfield as trustee, to secure an 
issue of $100,000 par value of first mort- 
gage bonds. No. 14827. 


INDIANA. 


January 19: A petition signed by 100 
citizens of Decatur asks the commission to 
investigate the service of the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co. with particular reference to the 
Berne exchange. 

January 19: The commission issued an 
order authorizing the Prairie Creek Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Prairie Creek township, 
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to increase its rates from $9 
in ad- 


Vigo county, 
to $12 a year, payable quarterly 
vance. 

KANSAS. 

December 29: The commission ap- 
proved an increase in rates for the Glasco 
Telephone Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

February 9: Regular hearings will 
commence on this date on the new rate 
schedule filed by the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. December 1, pro- 
viding for the cancellation of several 
classes of service and increasing rates gen- 
erally throughout the state an average of 


23 per cent. The hearings will continue 
four days a week. 
MICHIGAN. 
January 26: Order issued requiring 


temporary reduction in rates for residence 
service in the city of Detroit by the Michi- 
gan Bell Telephone Co., pending a state- 
wide inquiry into the rate situation of the 
company. 

NEBRASKA. 

January 22: Hearing at Hartington on 
the application of the Cedar County Farm- 
ers’ Mutual Telephone Co. for increase of 
rates; evidence adduced and cause taken 
under advisement. 

January 26: Application filed by the 
Haigler Telephone Co. for permission to 
issue $3,000 of additional stock. It now 
has authority to issue $6,000, of which one- 
half is outstanding. It purchased the com- 
peting Bell plant some years ago, but now 
faces the necessity of additional invest- 
ment. 

January 26: Application filed by the 
Northwestern Telephone Co., of Neligh, 
for authority to increase residence rates. 

January 27: Application filed by Her- 
man Engle, of Woodcliff, for an order 
upon the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and the Pohoco Telephone Co. to 
vacate one side of highway in order to 
permit occupancy of one side by a trans- 
mission line. 

January 28: Application filed by the 
Dodge County Farmers’ Telephone Co. for 
permission to issue $3,000 additional stock 
to take care of additions and betterments. 

January 29: Application filed by the 
Interstate Telephone Co., of Wilsonville, 
for authority to issue stock to take care of 
deferred dividends invested in property. 

January 29: Application filed by Madrid 
Central Telephone Co. for permission to 
give six months’ tryout of a proposed rate 
of 65 cents a month for service; company 
now charges $1 a month, but Jeff Baker, 
president, says other companies are offer- 
ing the lower rate, and he desires to give 
it a tryout. 

January 30: Hearing on application of 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
permission to collect localities rates for 
unincorporated and detached suburbs of 
Lincoln, and to increase the city zone 
limits. Objectors appeared, plan explained, 
evidence adduced and matter taken under 
advisement. 

New JERSEY. 

January 24: Notice served on New 
Jersey Telephone Co., of Lebanon, that 
unless it took steps to immediately im- 
prove service in Hunterdon county, an ac- 
tion would be begun in the equity court 
against it by the commission. 

February 24: Public hearing on in- 
creased rates recently allowed the Dela- 
ware & Atlantic Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

New York. 

February 5: Hearing on complaint 

against the maximum rates, charges and 


rentals of the New York Telephone Co. 
for telephone service fixed by the orders 
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of the commission in cases Nos. 377 and 
7720, dated January 25, 1923. No. 1789. 
NortH CAROLINA. 
January 19: The commission approved 
the sale of all of the property, rights of 


way, easements and privileges of the 
Rutherford County Telephone Co. at 
Rutherfordton, Forest City and Caroleen. 


to the Piedmont Telephone & 
Co. 

It is further authorized that upon and 
after the acquisition of the properties of 
the Rutherford County company, the Pied- 
mont company should be permitted to 
charge the same schedule of rates at 
Rutherfordton, Forest City and Caroleen 
exchanges as heretofore authorized and 
approved for the Rutherford County com- 
pany in order of October 25, 1924. 


OHIO. 

January 16: The Jefferson & Warren 
Telephone Co., furnishing telephone serv- 
ice to six northeastern Ohio villages, asked 
the commission for authority to sell its 
properties to the Northeast Ohio Tele- 
phone Co. 

At the same time the commission re- 
ceived a protest against permitting the sale 
from Paul Howland, Cleveland, attorney, 
a stockholder in the first company. 

According to the petition, the considera- 
tion is to be $270,000 in securities. The 
Jefferson & Warren Telephone Co. fur- 
nishes service to the villages of Jefferson, 
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Cortland, Kinsman, Bristolville, West 
Farmington and Orangeville. 
OKLAHOMA. 

February 5: Hearing in re routing 


power lines of Southwest Power Co. from 

McAlester to Gap; protested by South- 

western Bell Telephone Co. No. 6262. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

January 30: Hearing on the application 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for permission to sell to the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania certain plants in 
the following counties: 

Allegheny, Bedford, Berks, Blair, Bucks, 
Cambria, Carbon, Center, Chester, Clear- 
field, Columbia, -Crawford, Cumberland, 
Delaware, Elk, Erie, Indiana, Lackawanna, 
Lawrence, Lebanon, Lehigh, Luzerne, Mc- 
Kean, Mercer, Montgomery, Montour, 
Northampton, Northumberland, Philadel- 
phia, Schuylkill, Westmoreland and York. 

WISCONSIN. 

February 9: Hearing at Madison on 
the ‘investigation of motion of the commis- 
sion of the division of tolls between the 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. and _ the 
Home Telephone Co., of Richland Center. 
U-3166. 

February 17: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Marion & Northern 
Telephone Co., of Marion, for authority to 
establish toll rates. U-3169. 

February 18: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Feely’s Pike Lake 
Telephone Co., of Pike Lake, for ace 
to increase its rates for telephone service. 
U-3171. 

February 18: Hearing at Madison on 
the investigation on motion of the commis- 
sion of the extension of telephone service 
to Herbert Brey by the Winnebago County 
Telephone Co. U-3167. 

February 18: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Farmers’ Telephone 
Co., of Lancaster, to increase charge for 
exchange of messages over physical con- 
nection between the applicant’s lines and 
those of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
U-3170. 

March 3: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the La Fayette County Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to dissolve the 
corporation. U-3168. 
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EVER-PROTECT 


CABLE COMPOUND 


Is Ideally Adapted for Underground 
Cable Construction Without Conduit 


And so easy to apply!—write for 
illustrated booklet which will instruct 
you in the many important time and 
money saving uses for EVER PROTECT 


Have You a Drum on Hand for Emergency? 





, s— National Cable Compound Co. 
TRADE MARK MITCHELL - - IND. 





TELEGRAPH WIRE 





PROVEN BEST BY TEST 


Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire known to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
—- qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 





STEEL STRAND 


Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
High Strength Grades. 


HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


{Mt STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


(  «INDIANA” 
TELEPHONE AND 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in THLEPHONY. 





“INSULATE" 


Molded Composition 
(Registered Trademark) 


Also 


‘*HI-HEET”’ 
(Bakelite) 






We mould — 
all shapes and sizes 
to order. 





GENERAL INSULATE CO. 


1007 ATLANTIC AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Established 1904 

















Better 


than ever 


Prices 
Lower 
than ever 


BRACH VACUUM ARRESTERS 


During the past year we have brought out several 
improved types for telephone protection and also 
brought prices within the reach of every company. 

Take our new Type 440, for instance. It embodies all 
the advantages of BRACH Arresters—full protection 
against lightning, crosses, grounded lines, gives clear 
transmission and balance of potential between pairs. 

Price complete with porcelain base, fuses and mount- 
ings—$2.00 each. 


L. S. BRACH MFG. CO., Newark, N. J. 
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New Galvanizing Process Developed 


By Means of Novel Galvanizing Process Indiana Steel & Wire Co. Reports It 






Has Solved Problem of Producing a Non-Peeling, Non-Cracking Coating on 
Iron Wire—Features of the Process Described and the Results Accomplished 


Zinc coatings for the protection of iron 
and steel from corrosion, especially when 
exposed to weather, are very old in the art 
and were first applied more than half a 
century ago. The oldest type of process 
and the one most generally used today for 
galvanizing iron wire is the so-called hot- 
dip process. 

In this process the iron is prepared for 
the dip by making its surface chemically 
clean and then pasing it through a solu- 
tion of fluxing material. Next it passes 
into the bath of molten zinc for a brief 
immersion. In the case of wire the process 
is continuous and a number of wires are 
dipped at the same time. 


Except for comparatively minor differ- 
ences in technique, the hot-dip process 
has been used in substantially the same 
way by nearly all manufacturers of gal- 
vanized iron wire for many years. In all 
this period there had been little improve- 
ment of major importance, although many 
manufacturers recognized the great desir- 
ability of overcoming the inherent defects 
in certain grades of galvanized wire, more 
especially those which approach pure iron. 


The principal defect was a serious one 
and did much to shorten the life of the 
wire and retard its use. As is well known, 
this defect lay in the tendency of the zinc 
coating to crack and: peel if the wire were 
bent or twisted rather abruptly, as when 
wrapped around its own diameter. 


The research laboratory of the Indiana 
Steel & Wire Co., of Muncie, Ind., claims 
to have discovered a novel and most effec- 
tive means of overcoming this long-stand- 
ing difficulty and to have solved the prob- 
lem of producing a _ non-peeling, non- 
cracking, zinc coating on an iron wire. 
This is today an accomplished fact and the 
new process has been in successful com- 
mercial production for several months, with 
most satisfactory results. 

The illustration in Fig. 1 serves to show 
the difference in the adhesion between two 

















Fig. 1. Difference in Adhesion in Wires of 
Same Stock Galvanized Under Old 
and New Process. 


wires of the same base stock galvanized 
under the old and the new process. 

Microscopic study of the cross-section 
of zinc coatings has developed the fact 
that the structure is divisible into three 
layers. At the bottom, or next to the iron, 
there is a layer which consists of a solid 
solution of zinc and iron which is very 
high in iron. Directly over this is a layer 
comprised of zinc-iron alloys and probably 
a solid solution which is relatively high in 
zinc. The third or outer layer is sub- 
stanially pure zinc, although in the case 
of single-galvanized or tight-wiped wire 
the quantity of pure zinc is likely to be 
very much restricted. 

Naturally the primary object is to put 
on a coating which shall contain the largest 
practicable percentage of pure zinc and 
shall adhere firmly to the iron. Both of 
these objectives, it is stated, have been ob- 
tained in thé new process, which is the 


mvention of Frederick M. Crapo, research 
engineer of the Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 

Recent investigations have shown that 
the primary cause of failure in zinc coat- 
ings when subjected to bending or torsion 
strains is the absence of a perfect me- 
chanical bond between the iron base and 
the zinc coating. The problem of perfect- 
ing such a strong bond between the under- 
lying iron and the protective zinc coating 
is what has baffled investigators and manu- 
facturers from the earliest days of the 
art down to the present. 

The essence of Mr. Crapo’s invention is 
the discovery of a very novel and interest- 
ing means for promoting the bond. This 
consists of giving the uncoated wire a pre- 
liminary treatment in a bath of molten 
salts before it passes into the zinc bath. 
These salts contain carburizing material 
and produce a very advantageous action on 
the surface of the wire,. cleaning it very 
effectively indeed, as well as leaving it in 
different chemical condition. The chief 
features of the process are shown in the 
accompanying diagram (Fig. 2), repro- 
duced from U. S. Patent No. 1,501,887. 

The wire is drawn to finished size in the 
usual way and then it enters the bath A 2, 
where it is immersed for a few moments 
in the molten salts. Next it passes in 
continuous process, through the washing 
bath B where any adhering salts are re- 
moved. Then follows the bath C, where 
the wire is coated with a liquid flux, such 
as dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Thence the wire passes over the hot 
plate D, where it is dried, and into the 
molten zinc bath, FE, to receive its protec- 
tive coating. The wire cools as it passes 
through the air to the winding reel, F, 
where it is coiled in a bundle ready for 
wrapping and shipping. 

The essential difference between this 
process and the old type of process is the 
introduction of the new bath of molten 
salts, shown at 4 in the illustration. As a 
matter of fact the dip in the molten salts 
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Features of the Crapo Process of Galvanizing, as Reproduced from U. S. Patent No. 1,501,887. 
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can be given to the wire at practically any 
stage in the process of manufacture, rang- 
ing from the rod to the finished wire, but 
it is convenient to apply it as shown in the 
illustration. The research department of 
the Indiana Steel & Wire Co. has made an 
extensive study and investigation covering 
the best composition of the salts for the 
bath A and has also developed numerous 
mechanical devices which facilitate the 
practical application of the process under 
normal conditions of production. 

Complete commercial success has _ re- 
warded these extended efforts to reduce the 
new process from a mere laboratory ex- 
periment to a practical mill operation on a 
large scale. For some few months past 
this process has been in full commercial 
production, turning out galvanized wire 
for varied uses in the electrical and al- 
lied industries such as extra best best (E. 
B. B.), best best (B. B.) and steel wire 
and also as seven-wire strand, for many 
different applications. 

30th the physical and the electrical prop- 
erties of the new galvanizing are said to 
be of the highest order of merit. It is 
claimed that not only can an. iron wire gal- 
vanized by this process be wrapped around 
its own diameter without cracking and 
peeling, but the coating cannot be taken off 
by any mechanical means except by filing 
or cutting it away; furthermore, that its 
electrical properties are excellent because 
of the very high content in the coating of 
the purest zinc it is possible to obtain com- 
mercially. 

The bright metallic lustre of the newly 
galvanized wire as it comes from the mill, 
it is stated, gives eloquent testimony of the 
remarkable character of this product. This 
combined with the perfect mechanical ad- 
hesion of the coating to the wire, with all 
of the ductility and strength which is ad- 
herent. in pure zinc, demonstrates that the 
new process is an epoch-making advance 
in the art of galvanizing. 

The Indiana Steel & Wire Co. of Mun- 
cie, Ind., invites all interested in this type 
of material to request samples of this wire 
for examination and test. 


Valentine Clark and Pacific Fir 
Companies to Cooperate. 


The Valentine-Clark Co. of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Spokane, Wash., according to 
a recent announcement by its president, 
E. L. Clark, has completed a cooperative 
arrangement with the Pacific Fir Co. of 
Seattle and Spokane, Wash., in the pro- 
ducing, yarding, treating and sales of 
Western red cedar poles. 

The producing will in the future be 
handled by the Pacific Fir Co. under man- 
agement of Geo. C. Merrill, of Spokane. 
Sales and concentrating yards—and also 
butt treating—will be under the direction 
of the Valentine-Clark Co. Mr. Clark 
sail.) for Europe January 7 for a short 
abseiice, and will upon his return in March 
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NATIONAL 


The Ring with the Tension Grip 





Telephone men expect National products to 
be superior and in the National Cable Ring we 
have exceeded their expectations. Into this ring 
we have built every feature that goes to make up 
a serviceable, efficient cable support and a com- 
parative test will demonstrate the superiority of 
the following points: 


EASE OF INSTALLATION 


Quickly installed, with practically no hand 
fatigue. 


RIGIDITY 


Will not move when cable is pulled in. 


UNIFORM, SMOOTH GALVANIZING 


Reduces sheath cutting to a minimum. 


A trial order insures us your future business. 


Nationals 


have ample 
space for 


Reclipping 





The National Telephone Supply Co. 


CLEVELAND 
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Veleatiens—Super vision— Plant —Inductivc Interference 
Ezpert Administrative Counsel! {or Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Ill. 














Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Monadneck Building CHICAGO 














CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


600—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, II. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 














HAROLD L. BEYER CHARLE M.MANLY 


BEYER & MANLY 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law 


Specializing in Telephone Law and 
Deccsttere and tncome Yes Penctien 


615% Fourth Ave. Grinnell, Iowa 

















Ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 














W. H. CRUMB 
Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinten St. Chicago 

















TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Coffey S and Audit Co., C. P. A 
607 ank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Accountants 

















J. G. WRAY & CO. 
lelephone Engineers 
Spectatiote - me Rate Surveys, 
nization, 
pasion of ompanies, 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. B. EB. 
Cyrus G. Hill 


1217 First National. Bank Bldg., Chicago 











TELEPHONY 


take full charge of sales, dividing his time 
between New York and Chicago. 

This cooperative arrangement will give 
the sales and over 100,000 Western cedar 
poles now ready for the spring and sum- 
mer trade and as many more for next 
fall’s delivery. In view of the fact that 
the Pacific Fir Co. has been operating in 
cedar products for over 26 years and the 
Valentine-Clark Co. for over 35 years with 
large facilities for the treatment of cedar 
poles, this will make a very large produc- 
ing and sales organizaiton. 








WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—The advertiser, 
retired, with some experience in tele- 
phone business, and with money to 
invest, would like to get in touch with 
principal owner, management or man- 
ager of an. Independent telephone com- 
pany, preferably in Middle West or 
Southwest, in which substantial interest 
could be bought on a fair basis. Would 
be especially interested in proposition 
in which present manager, if successful 
and experienced, would remain with 
the business and join advertiser in own- 
ing the principal interest therein, as 
advertiser prefers not to take on work 
of active management. Would, if 
necessary, help such manager to finance 
his part. Would prefer to consider an 
exchange or system of around 2,000 to 
5,000 telephones, and would consider a 
business at present unprofitable if 
nothing inherent to prevent its being 
put on profitable basis by careful man- 
agement and proper financing. All 
communications will be kept strictly 
confidential, and if advertiser is inter- 
ested, immediate personal interview 
will be arranged. Address 6154, care 
of TELEPHONY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Lineman and operators. 
Man with family of two or three, com- 
petent to live at and operate small mag- 
neto telephone exchange. Man to do 
general construction, telephone, and 
switchboard work. Car and living 
quarters furnished, also half of light 
and fuel. Give references, experience, 
and wages expected. Address Walter 
R. McLean, General Manager, Hills- 
boro, IIl. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—I. C. S. grad- 
uate. Good, practical experience, main- 
tenance, testing, line substation, central 
office equipment, magneto, and common 
battery. Address 6151, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 


WANTED—Position as manager, 
switchboardman, and troubleman. 15 
years’ experience in a magneto ex- 


























change. Iowa or Nebraska location 
preferred. Address 6153, care of 
TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED—As wire chief, 
superintendent or equipment man. 21 
years’ experience. Now employed but 
desire to change. Give details first let- 
care of TELE- 


ter. Address 6131, 
PHONY. 
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APPRAISAL S 
of 
Goodwill, Going Concern Value, Franchises, 
Patents and other intangible values. 
ROBERT L. FLOYD 
1218 Chicago Temple Building 
77 West Washington St. Chicago, Ill. 











ACCOUNTING! 


Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to best 
serve Telephone Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


ed Public Accountants 


1014 eke Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 














SIGNALS FROM THE MAGNETO 


Overcome weak signals and cut down 
complaints. Our charger is used with 3 or 
4 dry cells and restores the magnetism so 
that it is retained indefinitely. 


The Norton Electrical Instrument Co., 
Manchester, Conn. 











New York Engineer Invents New Call Register 

A Dew registering apparatus to be used in connec- 
tionWith a telephone set has been invented by Bene- 
detto Sa agate. The device requires no change in the 
wiring of the telephone set. 

Calls made in absence of attendant at subscribing 
station are registered, so the subscriber may learn 
from the central station the numbers of those who 
called while tne receiving station was unattended. 
Write for details. B. Sapienza, 2304 Crotona Ave., 
Pronx, N. Y 














GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


in all branches of Telephone Engineering 
Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports. 


COLUMBUS - OHIO 














LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














CEDAR POLES 


NORTHERN and le 


Pele Line Hardware and Censtructi: terial 
Vitrified Clay Cendait and Tie 


A. J. JOHNSON CO. 
217 N. Desplaines St. Chicage, Illinois 

















During recent years 
I have been privileged 
to appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all over 
the United States. 
The list totals 410. 


: ‘Tecesnone © ; "N 











Would you. like to 

Ry f avail yourself of my 
GinEe services? 

INDIANAPOLIS 903-4 Lemcke Buildin 

















